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“The dog followed very closely, and kept licking her 
rescuer’s hand.”” (Chapter XVIII.) 
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BOTH SIDES OF 
THE ROAD. 


PART ONE. 
EAST OF TRAFALGAR ROAD. 


I.—DOUBLE VISION. 


For a couple of miles at its London end the 
great North Road (known here as Trafalgar 
Road) acts as a social boundary. Eastwards is 
a working class drifting towards chronic poverty 
—(it is an invariable rule on both sides of the 
road that no man is as well off as he used to 
be)—and on the west a middle class given to 
advertising ‘“‘ Apartments” in its respectable 
front. windows. There is little communication 
between these territories. Even the children re- 
spect the frontiers ; the western—a pale, spiritless 
race—being restrained by bodily fear. Across 
the great road, they believe, dwell evil people 
of ferocious personal habits. On their way to 
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Sunday School they pass the foot of the streets 
(on the west side all the turnings are roads), 
and catch a glimpse of windows filled with shirt- 
sleeved men, who smoke black pipes, read news- 
papers, and exhibit all the outward signs of moral 
abandonment. 

This is. the story of a woman who left the 
middle-class fastness, and with her hand in the 
hand of a working man, crossed the great 
thoroughfare and did not return. 

Mr. Marsden, her father, held a poor position in 
the Customs, his own wrongs and those of his 
class inspiring him to frequent eloquence. Par- 
ticularly did he resent the sacrifices that clerks 
must make to appearances. 

“Look at me!” he exclaimed oratorically—he 
was at that moment inking the ragged braiding 
of his frock-coat—“‘ I get the income of a labourer, 
and have to dress like a duke; and my wife and 
daughters must dress like ladies of fashion.” 

Mrs. Marsden, who was turning an old skirt, 
looked up and sighed. The eldest daughter 
sighed too, but for a different reason. Oh, 
those appearances! They had barred her one 
outlet into romance. A proposal had come to 
her, but from the wrong side of the road. Once, 
when she was engaged in district visiting, a 
young sign painter had been able to do her a 
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service. From this had sprung an acquaintance, 
and, eventually, a proposal. Mary had rejected 
the latter indignantly, but, thinking the matter 
over, she had been forced to admit extenuating 
facts. Richard Crux was quite presentable and 
very clever—(even a daughter’s partiality could 
not blind her to the fact that he was more enter- 
taining than her father)—and his accent was 
irreproachable, superior, indeed, to that of her 
brothers. His earnings, too, were better than 
theirs. Of course the offer was impossible ; 
but there was no need to have spoken unkindly. 

Then came her father’s outbreak. 

“Do you really think that the working classes 
are better off than we ? ”’ she asked nervously. 

Har.’ 

And the clerk repeated the stale, insincere story 
of his wrongs, not suspecting that he was pro- 
nouncing his daughter’s doom. 

The sign painter and Mary met by appoint- 
ment one afternoon, and were married. 

The bride returned with her husband to a 
little house in a turning off Bempton Street. 
Between her, now, and her old friends rolled 
Trafalgar Road, and no one ever crossed it to 
visit the poor girl. His daughter was a further 
sacrifice that Mr. Marsden had to make to 
appearances. 
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At first the bride was happy enough, but when 
the bright colours that the male character assumes 
in the mating period wore off it was seen what a 
very dingy bird Mr. Crux was. All sorts of 
hidden blemishes showed themselves. He had a 
weakness for drink, a weakness (Mary learned) 
that had twice mastered him during the period 
of his courting. Now he gave way frequently. 
As, in addition, he was incurably idle, his fortune 
sank rapidly. The house contracted to a room, 
and the rent for this fell into arrears. He proved 
an ill man to live with—bitter and violent—and, 
unlike the wife-beater of meliorist fancy, who is 
an angel when out of his cups, it was an open 
question whether Mr. Crux was not worse sober. 

“Curse you!’ he would say, “‘ you are not glad 
to see me when I do come home early.” 

** Yes, dear, I am.” 

“Tt is a lie! Why, you are shaking now. I 
am not wanted at home, and it is that that is 
driving me down.” 

At tea he would recur to the subject, but in a 
chastened tone. 

“It was your being a bit above me in the 
world that began it. You remember that first 
night I came home worse for drink? Do you 
know what was written in your face? ‘This is 
what comes of marrying a working man.’ I 
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could read it as plain as print. Do you think 
it helped me to know that I was despised ? ”’ 

Always Mr. Crux could find some little jagged 
fragment of truth to point his arrows with. 
His wife preferred him violent; anything was 
better than the way he could sicken her with 
remorse. 

Things were at their very worst, when Mary 
experienced a stroke of good luck. A son was 
born to her that sympathetic criticism could 
pronounce entirely unlike his father. And good 
fortune had not done with her, for when the 
babe was two months old her husband ran away. 

For a moment Mary was appalled. But she 
had a talent, and some training, for higher 
needlework, and these stood her in good stead. 
A firm accepted her services as men of business, 
and rewarded them as sentimentalists; that is 
to say, they made no attempt to take advantage 
of her very obvious need. 

Directly Mrs. Crux found that she could sup- 
port herself, she changed her name and moved 
to another part of London. Every track that 
could lead her husband to her she covered up. 
The thought of him now aroused no emotion 
but fear. It was years before the hunted woman 
felt safe in the street by daylight. 

As for the boy, he flourished in every way ; 
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but it was the physique his mother thought of 
when she said her prayers. His abilities were 
almost as remarkable. At the age of twelve he 
won a Board School scholarship that provided 
for his education at an endowed City school. 
He was captain at seventeen. Then suddenly 
he flung up the chance of University distinction 
to accept a clerkship that one of the governors 
of the school offered him. It was an exceptional 
berth in one of the best of the Life Offices. But 
Mark’s head master was disappointed; he had 
expected so very much from this pupil. 

Mark’s motive, a desire to do something for 
his mother, cannot be impugned. But there is 
such a thing as economy of virtue, and this 
piece of altruism was beyond what his character 
could afford. From this moment it steadily 
deteriorated. He could not forget what he had 
done. It must be granted that circumstances 
did not help him. To support two people upon 
ninety pounds a year—(to round off the episode 
Mark had insisted upon his mother giving up 
her needlework, although, as a matter of fact, 
she would have been happier with a little)— 
called for the most crushing economy. Clothes 
were worn until they were worse than shabby, 
and the mid-day meal was so slight as to be re- 
membered only by its indigestibility. And his 
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colleagues thought Mark mean for not subscribing 
to the clubs. 

The young man dwelt upon these things. He 
thought of his self-sacrifice as something that 
had pictorial interest. His personality seemed 
beautiful and affecting, and in the mind’s eye 
through which he regarded himself there was 
always the suspicion of a tear. Unconsciously he 
worked upon his life in the spirit of the artist. 
As his income increased (and he rose rapidly), 
to preserve his noble shabbiness he added corre- 
spondingly to his burdens. For one thing, he 
discovered that his mother’s health called for 
frequent visits to the seaside. 

Mark was starting her upon one of these expedi- 
tions, when they were annoyed by the pertinacity 
of a man who wished to carry their luggage. 
He caught sight of them in Moorgate Street, and 
rushed after them. Three times he was sent 
away, and still he returned. His excitement was 
extraordinary. 

Mark gave in at last. What influenced him 
was the thought that the applicant was not likely 
to receive charity from anyone else, he was so 
very unprepossessing—a middle-aged, white-faced 
man, slightly under-hung, whose sneering, crafty 
face spoke of intellectual powers wasted and 
abused. Nothing spoke for him but his need. 
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The man rushed at the bag, but before shoul- 
dering it examined the initials stencilled upon 
the side. His zeal evaporated quite suddenly. 

“ Tt’s an awful weight !”’ he grumbled. 

He paused as if in two minds about throwing 
up the job, but, thinking better of it, he shoul- 
dered the gladstone and followed sulkily to Cannon 
Street. | At Mark’s direction he deposited it in 
the rack of a third-class carriage. He was paid 
off, but he did not go away. 

“* Good-bye, Mark!” cried the woman, as the 
train started. 

The loafer sprang forward, but was caught by 
the arm. 

He struggled frantically for a few seconds, 
but when the train was clear he calmed. 

‘““What’s the game? ”’ said the porter who had 
stopped him. “Do you want to travel without 
a ticket, or what is it? You've been loitering 
beside the carriages for some time.” 

“T came,” said the man, “to see my wife off. 
She is going to spend Easter, I think, at the sea- 
side. That gentleman waving to her is my 
only son.” 

The porter touched Mark upon the shoulder. 
‘Do you know anything about this man, sir ? ” 

‘Nothing, except that he carried a bag. He 
has been paid.” 
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‘* He says that you are his son.”’ 

Mark walked up to the loafer and looked at 
him steadily. 

“Well, Mark, you will know your old dad 
again ? ” 

** What is your name ? ” 

> Crux? 

“Mine is not that. What made you fix 
upon me?” 

“T didn’t. It was your mother I recogiised. 
At least I thought I recognised her, and then 
I thought that it could not be she. She has grown 
so much younger, and then the initials on the 
bag put me off. It was not until she called out 
‘Mark ’ that I knew I was on the right track.” 

Mark listened with knitted brows; but in that 
crowd he could not think. He had a bone to 
gnaw, and wanted to carry it away to a secret 
place. 

‘** How do I know that you speak the truth ? ” 

For reply the stranger drew from his pocket a 
bundle of letters. 

“* Read them ! ” he said. 

Mark took one from its grimy envelope. It 
was his mother’s, written when she was a girl, 
and this a king of men. 

“‘]T will take your word,” he said returning it 


unread. 
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“Ah!” said his father, ‘ you have missed a 
good laugh. Those letters came from your 
mother shortly before our marriage. In them 
she talks about giving up father and mother, and 
sister and brother, for my sake. If you don’t 
know your mother’s family you miss the joke.” 

Mark was not thinking; but resolution was 
drifting towards him. 

“Of all your mother’s family, I fancy you 
would have admired your Uncle Alfred most. 
‘ Elf’ his high-born companions called him. ‘ Elf’ 
spent his cultured leisure in the Trafalgar Road 
greeting the hobbledehoys he knew, and the girls 
he wanted to know, with a flourish of his Wangee 
cane. I was not honoured. And for my sake 
your mother gave up ‘ Elf.’ ” 

“Yes,” said Mark absently. 

He was not replying to anything that had 
been said. The monosyllable meant that he 
saw his way. 

At first two vistas had stretched before him. 
At the end of one he saw a young man embracing 
a repentant and creditable father, whom with 
infinite patience he had reclaimed. The other 
showed a young man (the same young man) 
delivering his mother from a great peril. 

During his father’s speech the first vista clouded. 
He saw himself now only as his mother’s champion. 
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‘And what do you mean to do, now you have 
found us?” 

“T mean that my wife will not lose me again 
until death frees her. You think you can push 
me aside and make your own terms ; but you are 
nothing. Your mother is nothing—but my wife.” 

“She could obtain a legal separation from you 
to-morrow.” 

**T shall have a word with her, and she won’t.”’ 

The words were spoken with a snap. The 
teeth of the under-hung lower jaw closed noisily 
upon the upper ones. Mark had a momentary 
glimpse of a trapped bird. But he would see to 
it his mother was not caught. All he had to 
do was to get clear away. His father with his 
limited knowledge might search London for ever 
and not find them. 

Mr. Crux read his son’s thoughts. 

“You wouldn’t like to lose me, I know,” he 
said, taking hold of Mark’s arm. 

Mark laughed. When the moment came he 
knew how to escape, and that without any scene. 
Wonderfully clear now was the vision of the 
resourceful youth. 

‘“‘T have no wish to shake you off. If you like 
you can walk with me to my office.” 

Arm in arm they retraced their way to Moorgate 
Street Station, Mark timing things so as to arrive 
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immediately before the departure of a London- 
Chatham train. He had in his pocket a ticket, 
a return half to Brixton. He bought two Metro- 
politan tickets, handing one to his father. Then 
he strolled downstairs, but did not approach 
the London-Chatham barrier until the train was 
on the point of being whistled off. Under pretence 
of searching for a ticket he disengaged his arm 
and ran through, showing, of course, his ticket 
to Brixton. His father unsuspectingly displayed 
his Metropolitan ticket, and was stopped. 

“Let me through and I will pay at the other 
end.” 

“Where do you want to go?” 

Mr. Crux did not know. 

“You had better find out where you want to 
go, and take a ticket there,” said the ticket 
collector. 

He slammed the gate and retired into his box 
whistling. 

As the train moved off Mark looked back, 
expecting to see his pursuer raging against the 
wooden bars like a wild animal. Instead he saw 
a poor miserable man with bent head, broken, 
despairing. 

He drew in his head and sat trembling. 

“My God!” he said, “And that is my 
father,” 
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Not until that moment had he realised the 
relationship. He owed this man life, and his 
return for the boon, together with the carrying 
of a heavy bag for half a mile was—sixpence. 
And what were the exact words that had exiled 
that poor thing from his son’s sympathy! Why, 
they were nothing! Let him have speech with 
his wife and she would take him back. The 
sentiment was even creditable. There was the 
snarl that had accompanied and interpreted them. 
And it had come to this, that his only defence 
against the sharp edge of remorse was a remem- 
bered facial expression. 

Why had he been in such a hurry? Why 
not have waited, at least, until the villainous 
intention had been expressed indubitably in 
words. The outcome of all which was that Mark 
sprang out at Aldersgate Street and was back at 
Moorgate Street Station within ten minutes of 
quitting it. He hoped, rather than expected, to 
find his father there. 

But Mr. Crux was not far away. Having faith 
in his pose, he had made no attempt to follow 
Mark. 

‘““Tf the lad is like his mother,” he reasoned, 
“he will be back by the first train possible.” 
This he ascertained might be in about eight 


minutes, 
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To fill up the time he swaggered off and spent 
Mark’s sixpence upon a glass of port, a seeming 
extravagance, but it must be remembered that 
although a poor man he had expectations. 

He was soliciting passengers for a bag to carry 
when Mark caught sight of him. 

“Father,” the young man said, touching him 
upon the arm. 

Mr. Crux regarded his son doubtfully, like a 
recently beaten dog. 

He trembled all over when he spoke. 

“T ought not to have laid hold of you, but it 
wasn’t in nature that you should care for a man 
like me, and I was afraid of being left alone. I 
felt so proud that you were my son.” 

‘“* Father, you cut me to the heart. If it had 
not been for mother I should not have wanted 
to run away. Don’t you see what a tight corner 
Liampiniers 

“JT won’t see my wife, Mark, if you don’t wish 
it. I won’t try to follow you. Say the word 
and I will shake hands and walk away. I can 
stand that, but when you went off with a trick 
just now I wished that my head were under the 
wheels of your train.” 

The result of the interview was that Mark 
gave his father a sovereign, and arranged to meet 
him in the evening, outside the British Museum, 
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The intervening hours were very painful ones 
for Mark. Inexplicably so, he thought. No 
irretrievable step had been taken, and yet he felt 
that something had gone from his life. It was 
the artistic interest. For years his fancy had 
been at work upon a picture of himself. Now 
suddenly another figure had been added to the 
canvas, that of the shabby, humbled man, that 
held the eye and monopolised sympathy. It 
would continue to do so, unless—well! and why 
not? Why should he not fasten upon his strong 
shoulders another burden, and take this tired 
prodigal home? For a minute he regained his 
old heroic pose; but his love for his mother 
(lately it had been obscured by another emotion, 
his love of himself for loving her) was genuine, and 
it overcame. It was the dread of her life—meeting 
this man. She had been ill once, dangerously ill, 
and her son had sat, night after night listening to 
her delirium. Always her husband was hunting 
her, and she shrieked to Mark to come between. 

““Mark! Mark! There is no one can save me 
but you.” 

In health she had spoken more quietly, but to 
the same purpose. 

“‘ Tf your father turns up, Mark, don’t listen to 
him. Don’t let me listen to him. When he is 
by I am not master of my own thoughts.” 
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Mark had promised, rather looking forward to 
the encounter. He had not expected his father to 
come against him clad in weakness. 

His mother conquered. But it did not follow 
that his father would not benefit, incidentally. 
Indeed, Mark at that moment had a scheme that 
he hoped would meet all claims. He was a 
subscriber to an Emigration Society—“ The Fresh 
Start ’’—which was sending out a party under the 
most promising conditions in a week’s time. At 
every stage of the journey the emigrants would 
be met and helped. His father should go with 
them. 

The scheme was laid before Mr. Crux in the 
evening, in the form of an ultimatum. 

“Very well, Mark, I will do whatever you 
think best.” 

After all, the offer was better than nothing. It 
would mean (at the least) some ready money, 
and a pawnable outfit. Besides, who should say 
that in a week he would not have so strengthened 
the emotional bond that it would be beyond 
Mark’s power to break it? This object he kept 
before him in all their intercourse. By treating 
his son’s wishes as commands, and_timidly 
deprecating his anger; by emphasising what 
was unnatural in their position, he kept the 
idea of the natural relationship to the front. 
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“This man is my father,” was the bass to all 
Mark’s thought. And he too had a conversational 
aim. He wanted to destroy his father’s pose. 
He was not deceived by it, but it made him feel 
mean. Another outburst like the first would 
make the course of duty easier. But Mr. Crux 
was not to be trapped. Led to talk about his 
wife he spoke always with affectionate gentleness. 

His only criticism was uttered one evening 
when he had taken Mark down the Trafalgar Road 
to show him where the Marsdens had lived. Mark 
was surprised to find the place so mean. 

“Your mother was not very happy in there, 
but I was never forgiven for tempting her away. 
I don’t think she ever forgave me herself, perhaps 
because I could not see that there was anything 
to forgive. I did not know then that it is the 
shortest falls that give the most dangerous jars.” 

Mark longed to remove the rankle of this pitiful 
snobbery. And he was dressing his father in 
his cast-off clothes! The money saved would 
be added to the emigrant’s capital; but the 
transaction looked unpleasantly like treating his 
own father as a social inferior, and even the 
Marsdens, even Uncle “Elf” himself, would 
scarcely have done that. 

On the last night father and son dined together 
at a restaurant and spent some subsequent hours 
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playing chess, at which game Mark, tc his 
surprise, was badly beaten. At eleven they started 
for Euston. It was a sloppy, bitter night, and 
the young man was soon chilled to the bone. 
His miseries ran into one another and became 
one. Self-contempt expressed itself physically, 
and became colleague to the sleet and rain. He 
shivered from all three. The huge entrance hall 
of the London and North Western station struck 
like an empty church. 

Upon the departure platform there was plenty 
of animation, if of a somewhat depressing kind. 
The Fresh Start party was nearly complete, and, 
in addition, sixty emigrants were being sent out 
by the Emigration League of the East End. The 
latter were a rough lot, and mostly had been 
either drinking, or the cause of drinking in others. 
No one seemed so poor that there was not some- 
one who would be impoverished by his departure. 
They were showing their feelings, these thread- 
bare relatives, according to their kind—and state. 
Two young women in the glorious stage were 
performing a cellar-flap dance, a brother from a 
carriage window encouraging them with shouts 
and laughter. A rakish lad had turned his back 
upon the compartment containing his chum, and 
stood in swaggering pose, with his hat pushed 
back, and tears running down his pimpled face. 
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Philanthropists were flitting from compartment 
to compartment, heartening the occupants with 
brave words, and proving how easy it is to be 
optimistic in other people’s affairs. Many of the 
emigrants did not need encouragement, but, child- 
ishly pleased with the change of circumstance, 
were chaffing their home-staying friends upon the 
dreariness of an English outlook. 

The ‘‘ Fresh Start” people were of a better class 
—small tradesmen who had gone under—clerks— 
shop assistants—and a sprinkling of artisans. 
The last to arrive was a short, unctuous-looking 
man in a mourning-banded top hat. He hurried 
up the platform, dragging with him a crape-clad 
little girl, who carried a wooden doll pressed 
against the bosom of her dress. She collided 
with three people in as many yards. In what 
was passing around her she had no interest; 
she was living in a world of her own, a world, 
possibly, in which grown-up people did not exist. 
She would change a hemisphere with less emotion 
than her doll’s socks. Mark pitied her, as he 
pitied the widower, her father; the drunken 
dancers, and the respectable clerks ; the emigrants 
that laughed, and the few that wept. And he 
pitied their shabby friends. And the man at 
his side! The thought of him threatened to 
- stop Mark’s breath. The muscles tightened about 
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his heart. It seemed as if the father in him was 
struggling for separate life. 

Mark found an empty seat. Then he pressed 
a packet of money into his father’s hands and 
hurried away. He could stand no more. 

But when the whistle blew he came running 
back. Scores of heads were out of the windows, 
but not Mr. Crux’s. At first the train moved 
very slowly. There was an echoing tramp as 
the friends walked along by the side, calling out 
blessings and farewells. 

Then, as the engine gathered speed, the exiles, 
as by a common impulse, raised a cheer. All 
down the platform tears started to men’s eyes. 
The hope represented in that wild cry was a 
more moving thing than despair. The father in 
Mark leapt into masterful life. He sprang upon 
the foot-board. A door was opened for him, and 
he was dragged inside. 

It was a corridor carriage that Mark had entered. 

“Your mate is in the farthest compartment,” 
said the man that had helped him. “I thought 
that you had only come to see him off.” 

Mark stood for a long time, nearly an hour it 
seemed, staring out of the window and seeing 
nothing. All his faculties were numbed. He 
was being whirled along whither he knew not, 
for a reason he could not call to mind, The 
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motive power was gone, but the “way” kept 
him upon his course. It seemed that he must 
go to a new world and share his father’s struggles 
and trials. Some day he would be sending 
cheques to his mother, who, he supposed, would 
have returned to her old calling. A voice told 
him that he was making a cowardly surrender, 
but it came as a faint whisper from remote recesses 
of the mind. One desire at last took shape—a 
longing to be committed irretrievably. 

He walked along the corridor to his father’s 
compartment. Mr. Crux was playing cards. He 
had a huge cigar in the corner of his mouth. 

Mark looked, and the cloud that had been 
upon him lifted. This was the man who had 
threatened him at Cannon Street. Subsequent 
events were as if they had not been. 

He crept away on tip-toe, rejoicing that he 
had not been seen. He found a vacant seat in 
another compartment and sat back with a sigh. 
He was quite happy. He would alight at the first 
stopping place, and go home—by himself. He 
might have a scene with his father. He would 
certainly have to put up at some hotel. But 
neither of these things mattered. In the mean- 
time it was a pleasure to sit and think. His mind 
had never been so clear. Things were visible 

now that had been veiled. He saw that habitually 
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his actions had been influenced less by reason 
than by mental pictures, and of these the 
crudest pictures had influenced him the most. 
Often they were not even original. For a 
mental oleograph he had been ready to sacrifice 
his mother, his own prospects, and the sense 
of right. 

The putting of a cigar in the corner of his 
father’s mouth had destroyed the sentiment of 
the picture, and rescued a career. The funny part 
was that at no time had he actually believed in 
the oleograph. All along he had known the 
prodigal for what he was, a crafty and thoroughly 
bad man. And the companion picture of himself 
as the sleek, undutiful, Pharisaical Son? Even 
while he winced at it he had known that it had 
no truth. He had endured agonies of self-con- 
tempt, without wavering in his conviction that 
his course of action was right. All through he 
had had a double vision, seeing the situation 
both as it was, and as to a sentimental onlooker, 
with only a partial knowledge of the facts, it 
might appear. 

‘““ The double vision,” said Mark half aloud, and 
lingered over the phrase. 

What a lot in this life it explained! All his 
earlier self-applause. He had acted towards his 
mother in a way that to those who did not know 
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of his unique indebtedness to her, might appear 
very noble. He had taken their standpoint, and 
had wasted years in self-worship. But all the 
time he had been conscious of a saner self-estimate. 

Mark was a better, because a humbler, man for 
his ride in the North Western express. 

The following morning he arrived late at 
business, which was a pity, as the manager 
was waiting to speak to him. The interview, 
however, was a pleasant one. A branch was being 
opened in one of the Midland towns, and the 
young clerk was offered an enhanced position in 
it. He accepted off-hand. 

This was the news that awaited his mother 
when she returned. Of course she was delighted 
at the promotion. 

“You will think me very silly, Mark,” she 
said ; “‘ but what pleases me most is that it takes 
us away from London. Here I could never feel 
quite safe from your father.” 

Which was precisely the thought in Mark’s 


mind. 


II—A CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


Tue concluding hymn of the week-night service 
was over, so completely that all the musical 
stragglers had come in. Benediction was pro- 
nounced, and the meeting disintegrated into con- 
versational groups. A woman with a shawl over 
her head captured the attention of a score of 
parents near the door. 

“There was nothing to do in the afternoon,” 
she was saying. “‘ My husband, who’s a great one 
to keep up anything like Christmas, had overeat 
himself, and was asleep in an arm-chair. It came 
into my head to see how Mrs. Grant here was 
getting on. Passing the hall I heard a racket 
in the Popes’ kitchen, and stepped down friendly 
like to see how they was getting on. They was 
all a-sitting at dinner, and the cattle-market clock 
a-Sstriking six.” 

The speaker paused to collect the tribute of 
surprise. 

32 
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“They couldn’t have sat down at one and kept 
on steady,’ said a white-headed man doubtfully. 
“ Pope has a rare twist on him at times. I’ve sat 
next him at parents’ tea, but five hours at the rate 
he travels would be beyond any man.” 

“They might have gone out to dinner at a 
relaytive’s, and then come back and eat their 
own. I’ve known that done,” said a gaunt girl 
with a fringe. ; 

“Wrong. It was jest uppishness. And who do 
you think was there? Miss Chick, secretary of 
our Mothers’ Meeting, and Infant Schoolmistress, 
in a black dress with frilling round the neck, with 
her mouth full, a-laughing at a hall-keeper’s jokes 
as if he had been the Lord Mayor himself.” 

“Wonder how they got her,” said the white- 
headed man. 

A lowering of the gas throughout the building 
warned the conference that it was time to break 
up. As the people filed out into the streets a good 
many attempts to draw the doorkeeper were made. 
Mr. Pope replied cheerily to all his questioners, but 
without: adding to the stock of information. Mrs. 
Pope, who had been cleaning up the large hall after 
the Band of Hope, joined her husband at the door. 

“‘ The parents was very curious about our Christ- 
mas dinner. They was all of ’em on to me about it 


as they come upstairs.” 
Cc 
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“You didn’t tell them anything, I hope? ” 

“Why not?” 

“If you have breathed a syllable about Miss 
Chick I’ll never think the same of you again !” 

“ All right, Polly.” 

The woman slipped her arm through her 
husband’s. 

The dressmaker’s secret was absolutely safe. 

The distribution of Christmas dinners at Bemp- 
ton Hall is a great function. Two hundred and fifty 
cooked dinners are taken away by the destitute 
of the neighbourhood, to be consumed at their own 
homes. The distribution itself is a simple matter, 
but the preliminary arrangements necessitate, or 
secure, an army of helpers, and the big schoolroom 
at twelve o’clock on the twenty-fifth December is 
always a cheerful sight. The Christmas morning 
we are concerned with was no exception. If 
anything, the bustle was greater than usual. In 
addition to the staff of the Mission, there was 
a score of well-dressed visitors from the squares, 
counting, sorting, wrapping up things, and dis- 
playing an amount of resource and ingenuity 
that no one would have supposed these operations 
capable of calling forth. Everybody was at work, 
smiling, and consciously philanthropic. There 
was one exception. At a table some distance 
from the others a superior-looking woman was 


_ 
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making pretence of filling paper screws with 
salt. A few minutes before she had been in the 
thick of the helpers, weighing out half-pounds 
of cold beef. She had thrown up this occupa- 
tion suddenly, without saying a word. The 
action excited no comment, although an inkling 
of its meaning would have startled Miss Chick’s 
colleagues. The infant mistress was hungry— 
ravenous—and the smell of the provisions was 
making her feel faint. To be sharp-set on Christ- 
mas morning is, in Bempton Street circles, 
a matter for congratulation; but in this case 
there were no anticipations to give pleasantness 
to temporary pain. Miss Chick had no prospect 
of a good dinner. She was the only one in that 
gathering, including the very poor who were be- 
ginning to assemble at the bottom of the room, 
of whom this could be said. 

The minutes passed, but the heap of salt in front 
of the dressmaker did not diminish. Miss Chick 
was in a brown study. It was not hunger that 
filled her thoughts so much as curiosity about 
what might be written upon her face. She had 
the notion that to those capable of reading between 
the lines (there were a good many lines, unfor- 
tunately) the whole story of her struggles and 
privations was legible. Perhaps the little whis- 
pering group in the middle of the room was even 
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now discussing it, and planning some underhand 
stratagem for her help. They could outwit her 
so easily, they thought. They would send her 
assistance, and it would never even enter her 
head that she had been the subject of relief. For 
the moment she hated them all from the bottom 
of her heart. The Superintendent broke in upon 
these imaginations by asking her to cut up the 
puddings. 

‘‘T would rather go on with what I am doing, 
thank you,” she replied. 

“Oh, nonsense! One of the children can do 
that. But you we must have for the twos and 
threes.” 

The invitation was tempting. To help two- 
fifths of a Christmas pudding, and be able to meet 
the eye of the man who follows with a ticket 
for three-fifths, is not within the compass of 
everyone. The match of Miss Chick at the task 
there was not in the whole: Mission. On previous 
occasions her accuracy and coolness under in- 
terested criticism had won her fame. 

The recollection, however, of her previous 
collapse was still in Miss Chick’s mind. 

“I would rather go on with what I am doing, 
thank you,” she said again, with tight lips. 

Mr. Sampson turned away. To ask, and be 
refused, was a new experience for him at the 
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Mission, and his face showed that the novelty 
was not welcomed. Poor Miss Chick! She had 
gone through so much to earn the approval of 
this man, undertaking all sorts of philanthropic 
labours for people better off than herself, and it 
was hard now to forfeit it by a mistake. 

But, if her action had been understood, she 
told herself, the calamity would have been ten 
thousand times worse. 

Miss Chick watched the proceedings from 
amongst the non-combatants. There were fea- 
tures in the scene she had never noticed before. 
There was no sort of envy in her heart towards 
the receivers of the good things. 

It was her humour to identify herself with 
particular recipients, take possession (in fancy) of 
their basins and dinner tickets, and make the 
grand tour of the tables, receiving the beamings of 
perfect strangers with such composure as she had 
at command. 

The game was soon over. In an incredibly 
short space of time two hundred and fifty cooked 
dinners: had been given out, packed fearfully into 
impossible receptacles, and the apathetic owners 
dismissed with handshakes and a verse of the 
Christmas hymn. 

‘We never had the meat so nice, I think,” said 
Mr. Sampson, when the last of them had gone away. 
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““T am certain that it was never so perfectly 
cooked,” said the Superintendent of the morning 
school. 

“It was quite a pleasure to cut it up,’ said 
Mr. Marshall—the same sentences having been 
exchanged by them after every distribution for 
the past dozen years. 

On the subject of the puddings, an equal 
optimism was not possible. Some batches had 
been above criticism—Mrs. Sampson’s two dozen, 
for instance—but others were held to have been 
below the mark. 

“JT declare,”’ said Mrs. Marshall, “I felt quite 
sorry for the people when I was cutting up that 
dozen ; you know whose I mean ? ” 

Mrs. Sampson nodded. ‘Ah, well!” she said; 
‘we shall know better another year whom to trust 
with the materials.” 

And this remark, like her husband’s, had done 
duty a good many times before. The ladies kept 
these misgivings to themselves. The touching 
delight of Mr. Sampson in the absolute perfection 
of all the arrangements they had not the heart to 
disturb. They watched him going round the 
room, shaking the worst offenders by the hand, 
and congratulating them upon culinary triumphs, 
and smiled indulgently. Men were only grown- 
up children—pathetically gullible, And besides, 
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the Superintendent’s cordiality and thanks would 
do instead of his wife’s, and much saving of a 
rather tender conscience would result. 

Mr. Sampson found himself in the neighbour- 
hood of Miss Chick. 

“The puddings turned out splendidly,” he said. 
“ Won’t you come over and taste them ? ”’ 

“T don’t think I want any,” said the infant 
mistress, mendaciously. 

“No one goes away without trying the Christ- 
mas pudding. Why, you helped to make them !”’ 

“It must be quite a small piece, then,’ she 
stipulated. 

Mr. Sampson conducted her to his wife’s table 
—a sea of white paper islanded with segments of 
puddings. There were knives lying about, and 
the visitors were helping themselves. Miss 
Richards in a sealskin jacket had just cut herself 
a large slice. ‘‘ I’m just ravenous,” she protested. 

Miss Chick was more modest. 

“Why, you won’t be able to taste it with that 
mite!” said Mrs. Sampson. 

“Miss Chick’s thinkin’ of that dinner that’s 
waitin’ ’er at ’ome,” said the hall-keeper, who on 
Christmas morning was a privileged man. ‘She 
don’t mean to spile it.” 

Miss Chick laughed, but it was not a very cheer- 
ful affair. 
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Mr. Pope’s eyes happened to be upon her. 
“ Well, I’m blowed!”’ he said to himself, under 
his breath. 

‘“‘ What’s your address ? ” he inquired suddenly. 

“ Fifty, Freeling Street,” she replied. “ Why ?” 
_ “Only someone was arskin’ the other day, and 
it seemed silly-like for me not to know.” 

It was with a heavy heart, a quarter of an 
hour later, that Miss Chick pushed open the door 
of her room. The place was full of fog. The 
fire, however, burned cheerfully. Its light fell 
upon the opposite wall, illuminating the portrait 
of Miss Chick’s father so brightly that, to affec- 
tionate fancy, his individual features were dis- 
tinguishable. 

Mr. Chick had been one of two hundred to 
found an ‘“ Albatross”? habitation, and the 
photographer (cunning fellow!) had caught them 
in the historic act. 

Upon the mantelpiece the outline of a case of 
wax fruit was just visible. The sight of these 
household gods seemed to exercise a soothing 
influence. 

‘““T have never pawned or sold anything, or 
been in debt,” said the dressmaker (living alone, 
she had acquired the habit of thinking aloud) ; 
“and it’s something to have come through an 
illness and be able to say that.” 
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Her spirits fell again when she examined her 
supplies. The scrap of mutton was smaller even 
than she had feared. It was not worth laying the 
table for. She ate it from the dish in a few 
mouthfuls, and, dividing her stock of bread into 
two equal portions, consumed one, sitting over 
the fire. 

The other moiety was reserved for breakfast— 
the last meal for some time the dressmaker would 
have to provide for herself. On the morrow she 
was to keep house for a rich client who was going 
out of town. It had been a race with starvation, 
getting through the last few days, but the goal 
was in sight, and she reckoned she had about 
won. 

““T will go to bed very early,” she said. “If 
I can only pull through to-day! Ican remember,” 
she continued, addressing the flames, ‘“‘ when on 
this night of the year I used to be afraid to close 
my eyes, because when I next opened them 
Christmas would be gone.” 

Moved by some train of recollections, she walked 
across to the framed portrait and kissed the speck 
that stood for her father, careless of how many 
strangers she might be including in the salute. 

After this ebullition Miss Chick resumed her 
seat in front of the fire; but her mood had 
changed. She fished a school hymn-book from 
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the recesses of her pocket, and, opening it at 

“His Nativity,’ went straight ahead. She sang 
flat and through her nose, but it did not matter. 
Neither was it of consequence that she was shabby 
and half starved. She was laying treasures of 
gold and frankincense at the foot of the manger- 
cradle, and the music that was flooding the chamber 
proceeded from angel lips. 

Mr. Pope, who had come up to see her, knocked 
twice without making himself heard. He pushed 
open the door and looked in. The infant mistress 
had her feet upon the fender, and was rocking to 
and fro as she sang. 

He advanced into the room, and the noise 
disturbed her. 

“Is there anyone Mr. Sampson wants me to 
visit ?”’ she said, springing up. ‘“‘ I have had my 
dinner, and am quite at his service.” 

“It’s not that, miss. Mr. Marshall giv’ me a 
goose, and Mrs. Sampson ‘sent round such fruit 
and vegitables from ’er shop as you never saw.” 

“I’m very pleased.” 

“It’s the honour of your company I come to 
request. The children are mad to have you,” he 
added apologetically. 

“ It’s very kind of you, Mr. Pope. I shall always 
remember it ; but—what did I say when you first 
came into the room ? ” 
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“You said you’d had your dinner.” 

Miss Chick’s face fell. She had let herself hope 
that the unfortunate speech had not been heard. 

“No one could eat two good meals straight off, 
could they ? ” 

““T suppose not—leastways, not a lady,” 
admitted the hall-keeper, reluctantly. Then an 
inspiration came to him. “No one wants you 
to eat two meals right off. Our dinner-hour this 
evening 1s ’arf-past six.” 

“Two Christmas dinners in a day!” the dress- 
maker laughed nervously. ‘‘ What an idea of my 
appetite you must have!” 

Mr. Pope held his ground. 

“What do you generally do when you dine of 
an evenin’ ?” 

*‘T have never had a late dinner in my life.” 

Miss Chick was a woman with a conscience. 
Beyond the point of respectable comfort she 
would perjure herself for no man. 

‘“¢ How does Society manage ? It has luncheon ; 
and that’s what you’ve had—neither more nor less.” 

“TI told you, Mr. Pope, I had had dinner.” 

‘Nine out of ten dinners are luncheons, if 
people only knew.” 

“Gentlefolk would scarcely have meat and 
things, as much as one could eat, and dine 


afterwards,’ 
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“Miss Chick, I know something about the 
aristocracy. My wife gets all the new novels 
from the public library. In some you meet 
company that would make the folk in our Sunday 
School library books seem common, and the 
feeding is wonderful.” 

** And you tell me there is no difference between 
dinner and lunch ?”’ ne 

“There is a difference. To start with, you 
lunch in English, and dine mostly in French or 
Latin.” 

“T don’t think I understand.” 

‘““No more don’t I, miss, not rightly. Then, 
agen, at lunch the joints are mostly cold.” 

““My meat was cold to-day. I seemed to fancy 
it that way.” 

“Sup, now, would be quite out of place. I 
don’t ever remember readin’ about sup at lunch. 

* Tad Reo sags ick it’s a trouble to make 
for only one.’ 

““Vegitables, too, are hardly the thing. A 
potato roast in the skin there’d be no objection 
to.” (This was in case Miss Chick had brought 
away one from the distribution.) ‘“ But sparrer- 
grus and hot-house peas form no part of the 
midday refrection.” 

“I have not had any of the things you 
mention,” said the dressmaker. The faintness 
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of the morning was returning, and she had to sit 
down. 

“T am beginning to think,” she said, “ that I 
only had a luncheon after all.’ 

“Come, now,” said the hall-keeper, wringing 
her by the hand, “that’s splendid! You had 
better come round now, and give us the whole 
afternoon.” . 

Artful Mr. Pope! How the postponement of 
the banquet would be taken by his wife and 
children was more than doubtful. The presence 
of the guest would effectually prevent them from 
expressing their views. 

** T will follow in half an hour,” said Miss Chick. 
“I must make myself look a bit smart.” 

So, after all, Mr. Pope had to weather the 
domestic hurricane alone. 

Mrs. Pope, red in the face from bending over 
the fire, met him at the door. 

“* She’s coming round in half an hour,” he said. 

“Well, I shall be ready quite; the goose will 
be done to a turn.” 

Mr. Pope followed her into the kitchen. The 
bustling cheerfulness of the woman made his task 
harder. Once when a boy he had put a stone 
through a pane of plate-glass. Breaking the 
news to his father he had felt just as he did now. 
Tt came at last with a burst, 
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“T told Miss Chick we were going to have 
dinner at half-past six.” 

eWhatw 

He had to give the whole story. 

‘“‘ The goose will be ruined ; I suppose you are 
aware of that?” 

“Can’t it be——” 

“You are not going to learn me how to cook! 
A nice lot of falsehoods you and Miss Chick ’ave 
told between you! Don’t stand staring there! 
If you really want to help, fetch the American clock 
from the bedroom and push forward the regulator. 
It gains a hour a day, as it is.” 

Mr. Pope returned after executing this com- 
mission, and his wife kissed him. ‘‘ It was the 
Lord Jesus you told all them lies to,” she said. 
“They'll be counted as if spoken to Himself.” 

The next few hours were spent by the Popes 
and their visitor in a semi-circle around the fire. 
The whole party, of course, was ravenously hungry. 
The two smallest Popes sat throughout with 
clenched teeth, and when the smell of the goose 
was more than ordinarily in evidence were hard 
put to it to refrain from calling out. One would 
like to be able to record a marvel, and say that 
that was the happiest Christmas afternoon in 
their lives ; but perhaps it was a sufficient miracle 
that they were able to pull through at all. The 
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American clock plunged along and served them 
gallantly. It was not really much later than a 
quarter to six when they sat down. Everyone 
was helped (such platefuls, the little Popes 
despaired of being able to observe a regular 
sequence in their eating, there were so many 
things), and still there was a pause. Mr. Pope 
rose from the head of the table, and stood with 
his hand up to secure silence, though no one had 
spoken for two minutes. “I think, frien’s,” he 
said (the hall-keeper often addressed his wife and 
little ones as friends; he had formed himself 
upon Mr. Sampson, and it was only at home that 
his gifts could find exercise); “I think, frien’s, 
on an occasion like the present we could not do 
better than begin with the Doxology, which we 
will sing to the familiar toon of the ‘Old 
Hundredth.’ ” 


“Praise God, from Whom all blessings flow.” 


And when the grace was finished they all fell to. 


III—THE FLYING SCOTCHMAN. 
(‘‘ And a Babbled of Green Fields.”’) 


Oxtp Cameron’s obsession, a loathing of his 
surroundings, was not one to make him popular 
locally ; but it might have been pardoned if his 
old friends had themselves discovered it. Un- 
fortunately the news came through Mr. Meach, 
who owed the Scotchman a grudge for not dying, 
thereby compelling him to waste a funeral sermon, 
for which the text was chosen, and the accom- 
panying hymns. Mr. Meach would say the charge 
was absurd, and would think it to*be so, never 
having asked himself the reason of his sudden 
bitterness towards the convalescent. The Mission 
officers would say the same, their reason being 
that Joe Meach could never have contemplated 
preaching within doors. Street sermons? Cer- 
tainly. There is no better man. For this work 
he is as superior to his rivals as they are to the 
evangelists they have supplanted, whose voices 
48 
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were never heard beyond the imported audience 
that stood grouped round the harmonium. To- 
day no street preacher is sent out by the Mission 
who has not a voice to carry across a main 
thoroughfare, and capable of appealing personally 
to loiterers at adjacent corners; but Meach’s 
transcends that altogether. It can make a con- 
gregation of passers-by. The pedestrian who 
ignores his opening remarks is pursued down the 
road by his firstly and secondly, and involved 
in the intricacies of the main argument while 
fumbling with the latchkey on his own door- 
step. The voice, indeed, is all-conquering. It will 
chase hansoms to the horizon, and hang behind 
omnibuses. A Sunday School scholar who, finding 
a shilling in the mud, had thought to spend an 
afternoon in sin on the top of tramcars, was so 
harassed by Meach’s eloquence that he dismounted 
in the middle of a ride, and went in to his class. 

“ And Joe Meach,” the Mission folk would say, 
“ knows his limitations.” Even asa meat salesman 
he is nothing indoors, whereas on the pavement 
of a Saturday night, contending with the roar of 
Trafalgar Road, he is unmatchable, unique. 

It was the first Saturday in April, and approach- 
ing midnight. Mr. Meach, his voice reduced to 
a giant’s whisper, had removed his apron, and was 


drawing on his frock-coat. The shop shutters 
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were up; but the door was still open, and four 
women were taking advantage of the attendants’ 
desire for bed to drive preposterous bargains. 
Mrs. Morgan, Cameron’s widowed daughter, bought 
a noble Sunday dinner for her brood for a few 
halfpence. Joe Meach wrapped it up for her, and 
accompanied her into the road. 

“How is father to-night? ’’ The charwoman 
struggled to control herself. 

‘“* You don’t mean he is dying ?”’ 

‘“‘T fear so. Doctor said he’d be round after 
tea, bit he hasn’t come yet, and I’m afraid it is 
too late to do anything. My little gel’s with him. 
My own family’s got to be fed. Ihad to run out.” 

As a matter of fact Cameron was recovering. 
The deep and prolonged sleep that so terrified his 
daughter was the very thing he needed. But 
Meach couldn’t know that, and should not be 
blamed for facing all the consequences of the 
tragedy. What a stir the death would make at 
the Mission! Almost certainly there would be 
a special address, and who could give this so well 
as one who had been at the bedside? Yes, they 
had kept Joe Meach in the background, but his 
chance had come. What eloquence he would 
rise to; what pathos! 

“I can’t walk quite so fast,” gasped Mrs. 
Morgan. “Aint you going out of your way?” 
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“Tm coming home with you. You have 
appealed to me (she hadn’t), and I will stand by 
you to the end.” 

The woman gave her face a rub with her apron. 

“What I am afraid of is that he’ll never wake— 
just slip away from me without a word.” 

** Surely he wouldn’t do that. I suppose during 
the illness he has said some beautiful things about 
death ? ” 

**T don’t remember any.” 

“Not of the heavenly land he is bound for ? ” 

“Tt has been all about the wonderful country 
he came from, and mostly about rivers, the Tay 
and the Tummell. I’ve heard more about them 
the last two weeks than I thought he knew. 
‘When I am well,’ he said, ‘ you shall see them, 
Annie.’ ‘ Yes, dear, sez I, to humour him. 
Even if he recovers he could never take me to 
Scotland, and I don’t know as I want to go. ‘We 
have lived in this black hole too long,’ he sez. 
It doesn’t seem so bad to me.” 

“‘ What does he dislike here ? ”’ 

“ Everything—the streets, the smells, the houses, 
the people and the air. From what he sez we 
haven’t the right kind of air.” 

“ He doesn’t dislike the Lord’s people, surely ? ” 

‘“‘ He isn’t too much in love with some of them.” 

““ What parts of the Bible has he been quoting ? ” 
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asked Mr. Meach, prepared to make the most of 
somewhat scanty oratorical material. 

““T haven’t heard any. He has talked more 
like a geography book.” 

They turned into Bolter’s Court, and found the 
street door of number thirteen upon the latch. 
While Mr. Meach was fumbling in the dark, and 
involving himself with a piece of furniture that 
should have been a hat stand, and was a pair of 
steps, Mrs. Morgan was flying upstairs, and her 
twelve-year-old daughter whirring down, to collide 
on the unlighted landing of the second floor. 

VV elu. 

“Doctor’s been, and says grandpa is out of 
danger. He’s awake now and asking for you. 
Oh, mother ! he knew me.” 

The charwoman, who had scarcely stopped 
running, continued her upward flight until she 
gained the front attic. Small as was the room, 
the guttering candle only partially illuminated it. 
The sick bed was in shadow. 

** Father.” 

“Annie.” 

She took his head upon her bosom, and a rush 
of tears f-ll on his face. 

*“* Daddie’s own good lassie.”’ 

ses Bo 

She remembered his calling her that thirty 
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years ago, on the afternoon her mother died. 
Old memories swept over her, drowning for the 
moment recent ones, such as the visit of Mr. 
Meach. 

She shook up the pillows, and the invalid lay 
back with closed eyes. 

© Eush | 2 

The door creaked open, and Mr. Meach entered, 
nursing a cut forehead, the result of his encounter 
with the step-ladder. 

He looked round. Obviously his services were 
not wanted immediately. He took a seat over 
by the table, and put his feet upon another chair, 
as a sign to Mrs. Morgan that he would stay by 
her. Besides he liked having his feet up. Mrs. 
Morgan gazed at him with open-mouthed horror. 

“Ts anyone else in the room, Annie ? ”’ 

“Only Mr. Meach.” 

“Mr. Meach !” 

“‘ He came to visit you.” 

“* At midnight ? ”’ 

“He came straight up from his shop. This 
is Saturday. He just wanted to see how you 
were.” 

“‘He seems to be going to sleep.” 

Mr. Meach arose. If anything memorable was 
to be said on this death-bed, now was the time 
for it, in this interlude of strength, and lucidity. 
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“ This is a land of partings,”’ he said making 
a lead. 

‘“Tiswusethat, 

“‘ We're here for a moment, and then we fade 
away. We are dwellers and sojourners in a 
strange city.” 

“Tt’s a black town for certain,’ said the 
Scotchman. 

“There is little to make us anxious to tarry here.” 

“ T have no opinion of it at all.” 

‘‘ Being a citizen of a better country,” said Mr. 
Meach. 

“That is so. England is a fool to it. Good- 
night.” 

He turned his back on the preacher and shut 
his eyes. 

““Wouldn’t you like, friend, to hear my Gospel 
message ? ”’ 

The invalid was at the end of his patience. 

** T shall hear that to-morrow, unless Dr. Benson 
lets us close the windows. Now, please, let me 
sicep. 

Mr. Meach returned to his chairs, and with 
triumphant tact threw a red silk handkerchief 
over his head, signifying that he was compara- 
tively comfortable, and that no one need worry 
on his account should the end be somewhat 
drawn out, 
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“Will you please go?” 

He looked up in astonishment. 

The charwoman toweréd over him, white with 
wrath. 

“Do what?” 

“Go! Haven’t you any sense?” 

Mr. Meach burst out of the room and thundered 
down the stairs, and forgetting, in his indignation, 
the step-ladder, bumped himself a second time. 
The ground floor came out with a lamp, took the 
steps off him, and helped him to rise, and then 
told him of Cameron’s convalescence. 

Joe Meach was not thin-skinned, but his face 
burned at the thought of the absurd figure he had 
cut. What humiliations he had suffered from 
these awful people ! what bruises ! 

On the morrow Mr. Meach made more than a 
little sensation with his news, and a great deal of 
mischief. Scarcely a friend of Cameron’s but 
was in some degree offended. Ah, that unfor- 
tunate sneer at the open-air services ! that refusal 
to exclude all the Mission workers from his ful- 
minations! What a structure the meat salesman 
built upon these! And, as we have said, his 
voice carried far. How far was seen in the days 
that followed. Only one or two of the hall folk 
visited the invalid, and they came in a spirit of 
controversy that aroused all that was “dour” 
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in him.. Cameron felt their coldness much more 
keenly than he did the antagonism that greeted 
him his first morning out of doors. A rough jeer 
or two at his nationality, a handful of boy-flung 
flints that missed him, what were these compared 
with the appalling fact that these dreadful streets 
were his home, and his daughter’s native place! 
How had he stood it all these years? Why had 
his illness stripped off the veil of custom that 
had half hidden these horrors? The still air 
sickened him, and his eyes shrank from the 
flat mean prospects, broken only in one direction 
by the embankment of the North London Rail- 
way, just visible above a black fence. He walked 
thither, and discovering that one of its planks 
was held in position by top nails only, pushed it 
aside, and managed to squeeze through, helped 
somewhat by the timely butting of a goat, im- 
patient to follow him. Mr. Cameron, thrown 
forward on his hands and-knees, watched the en- 
franchised creature bound up the slope. Arrived 
at the summit it turned its neck and awaited the 
man’s laboured approach, then bounded off to 
achieve the further adventure of a cinder heap. 
Mr. Cameron straightened himself, and took in 
the prospect. Across the lines were the backs of 
Cherry Street. To the right the metals curved 
towards Barnsbury. In the other direction lay 
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(he believed) Camden Town. Immediately to 
the left was the cinder heap, crowned by a soiled 
goat. Without quite knowing why, he dispossessed 
the exulting animal. Then suddenly he began 
to tremble. This was his journey’s end; he 
could climb no higher. Possibly in all his future 
he would attain no eminence beyond that of this 
miserable refuse heap. He found himself on the 
ground (he did not remember falling) sobbing and 
tearing at the cinders. 

His return to work (a week later) was less 
poignant. Farringdon Road, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Underground Station, is dirty and 
ignoble, but main currents of traffic run through 
it, and life there does not stagnate. Old Cameron, 
who lived by selling second-hand books from a 
barrow, approached his old stand with something 
like zest. His rivals welcomed him heartily, 
one greeting him with a Latin tag that fell 
pleasantly upon his ear. At first business was 
rather dull, the demand being for books as furni- 
ture, sermons in full sheep at twopence a volume, 
admirable for people shamed by empty book 
shelves. In the evening sales were brisker, a 
dozen remainder novels went off, and an illustrated 
Keats. As Mr. Cameron pushed his ‘barrow 
homeward along Trafalgar Road he was happier 
than he had been since his attack, but when he 
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took the turning to the right by the corn chandler’s 
and the smell of the streets smote him, he turned 
back in a panic. 

“ You're not running away from us, Cameron!” 
shouted Mr. Sampson, who, with a handful of 
helpers, was coming from the week-night service. 

The Scotchman turned towards them. What 
good sorts they were! Small shop-keepers 
mostly, with narrowing prospects, they could yet 
put aside their own anxieties to do a thousand 
kindnesses to work-people, whose position, if 
harder, was far more secure than their own. 
What rubbish he had talked to Mr. Marlow and 
the other controversial caller! They had begun 
the quarrel (he thought), but why had he lost his 
temper? What a pity Mr. Sampson had not 
come instead of, or with, them! All this rushed 
through his mind as he wheeled his barrow to the 
kerb, and dropped its legs. 

“We have missed you from the Sunday 
services,” said the pastor. 

‘““ Last Sunday night I was there, at the back.” 

‘Atathe? back iome 


‘So that I could slip out if need be. I had to, 
there was no air.” 

“If there had been no air,” said the Secretary 
of the Band of Hope, who had done Science, 
“you could not have breathed.” 
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“ That was just it, I couldn’t breathe.” 

“If there had been no air at our Services all 
those gas burners couldn’t have kept alight.” 

“The air would have been better if they hadn’t 
been alight.” 

“Will you stay next Sunday if we open all the 
windows ?”’ said the Superintendent. 

“It would be no good. In five minutes they 
would all be shut.” 

Mr. Sampson knew that this was true. He 
himself preferred to have the hall cosy. He 
went back with Cameron to Bolter’s Court, and 
they two sat talking until midnight, or rather 
Mr. Sampson sat, while the Scotchman talked, 
about his native place, about life on the mountain 
side, and finally about his people. 

“We are not really a Perthshire family,” he 
said, “‘as my name should tell you, and I left few 
relations there when I came to London upon my 
parents’ death, just two bachelor uncles, youngish 
men, who may have married subsequently.” 

eal hey didnt.’ 

““How do you know?” 

“T wrote.” 

“You wrote? 

““ When I heard how you felt being here I tried 
to find a way of sending you back to Perth- 
shire. The first thing was to ascertain if any of 
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your relatives were still living there. There 
weren't.” 

“You dared to interfere in my private affairs ! 
Can’t you understand that I am not one of your 
spineless English who can be helped?” 

“Like Miss Hardy, for instance,’ said the 
pastor quietly. 

Miss Hardy had administered the funds of the 
Women’s Benefit Society, until one day she 
unostentatiously died of starvation, no one ever 
having suspected that she was badly off. 

““T shall regret to my dying day,” said Mr. 
Sampson, ‘“‘ that I did not know what was hap- 
pening there.” 

“T could have told you.” 

“You can’t mean that.” 

“T do. It’s not the worst fate, dying of starva- 
tion. The first stage is the most trying. After that 
you are simply weak, and at night you dream of 
meals. Then, if nothing turns up, you go off. What’s 
that to living upon doles? Miss Hardy made her 
choice deliberately. By what right would you 
have forced upon her the other alternative ? ”’ 

“None at all, I suppose.” 

‘And what right have you to help me; to go 
whispering behind my back. If you weren’t the 
only good thing in this wretched life of mine, I’d 
put you to the door,” 
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“T promise that I’ll never again try to help you 
so long as I live,” said Mr. Sampson, and kept his 
word until half way home, when he stopped and 
slapped his knee. In that instant he had thought 
out a plan of deliverance, that depending ultimately 
upon the Scotchman’s own physical powers was 
scarcely a breach of his undertaking. 

““T’ve been thinking, Cameron,” he said, the 
next time the two men met, “about what you 
told me of pedestrian distances in the Highlands, 
and particularly of your walks to kirk, twelve 
miles each way, which, you said, were you back 
to-day, you would repeat.” 

“What about it?” 

SOntyrthat, Lo dont believe” it). Yous can't 
walk twelve miles to-day. I bet you a shilling 
yourcan't:’ 

“Tf I were fully recovered from my illness I 
could.” 

“You should be quite recovered by Whit 
Monday, when the parents go to Sir Henry 
Tetler’s park, near Hadley Woods. Walk out 
and join us, and you win my shilling.” 

Cunning Mr. Sampson. The shilling would 
just pay for the old man’s ride home in a pleasure 
van, should the twelve miles out be all that he 
could compass. But he hoped that Cameron 
could walk there and back. [If so, what outings 
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were possible for him—Epping Forest, Hadley 
Woods, and parts of Surrey. Hitherto he had 
seen nothing of the home counties, because 
persuaded there was nothing to be seen. The 
view from Sir Henry’s terrace would kill that 
fallacy. Once convinced that such Sunday walks 
as he made in Scotland could be rewarded here 
by even nobler landscapes (for so Mr. Sampson, 
who had never been fifty miles from London, 
believed) his prison would open its doors once a 
week, and by joining some small country church, 
he would be saved also from backsliding. 

The challenge was accepted, and on the Whit 
Monday the parents decorously rollicky in their 
pleasure vans, passed Mr. Cameron striding 
along with his shoulders braced, and swinging a 
walking stick. He was then about a mile from 
home. Soon his pace slackened, and he began 
to realise that something was amiss. It must be 
the stick, which, being valueless, he threw away, 
and soon regretted having done so. His hand 
felt strangely empty: no, it was his hands. He 
missed, not the stick, but the shafts of his barrow. 
Had it come to this that he couldn’t walk without 
it? Then he needed a rest, and found there was 
no way to take one. Now he remembered that 
on his way to and from the Farringdon Road he 
had stood down his barrow every now and then, 
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and had sat on it. By this time he had slackened 
to a crawl, his back was bowed, and his eyes 
shamed by the shuffling procession of his feet. 
Absurd as it was to take an empty barrow, he 
could never get to Hadley without it. So he took 
a tram back, and made a second start, and felt 
at home walking between the accustomed shafts. 
Even with their aid, what a struggle he had after 
Wood Green ! 

At the lodge gates he stopped to arrange with 
one of the van drivers, who were smoking against 
the railings, for his barrow to be taken back, 
lashed to the frame cover of the van. Then he 
sought his friends, who were being conducted 
by Sir Henry through the Tudor gardens. They 
gathered round him, anxious to know how he 
had been impressed by what he had seen on 
his walk. 

“You passed some hedges and fields,” said the 
Band of Hope, negligently. 

“IT passed some.” 

“‘ High Barnet is a hill,’”’ said the Superintendent 
of the morning school. 

“It’s that,’ said Cameron, unmoved. 

Sympathetic glances were directed towards Mr. 
Sampson, but he did not need sympathy. It 
was the view from the terrace that was to recon- 
vert Cameron into a sane Englishman, and it 
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would have spoilt an episode had the effect been 
achieved piecemeal upon the way. 

“‘Tf you are not too tired,’ said Mr. Sampson, 
“‘T will take you at once to the terrace.” 

“‘T think you will be pleased with what we are 
going to show you,” said the Band of Hope, 
prepared to accept Cameron’s exclamations of 
delight as compliments to himself, although by 
general consent it was to Mr. Sampson that the 
credit for the scenery belonged. 

Behind the house rose a steep, grassy slope. 

“Shut your eyes,’ said Mr. Sampson when 
Cameron was within a few feet of the summit. 

‘““Now,” he said, when they had gained the 
terrace, Open k= 

Below was a nearly vertical drop of a hundred 
feet, a tossing wall of green, and, stretching from 
the foot of it, a panorama of fields and hedge- 
rows, backed by the range of hills from Enfield to 
Potter’s Bar. 

‘““How does this compare with Perthshire ? ”’ 
asked the Pastor, confidently. 

“It’s just nothing at all.” 

‘““Nothing—what all this glorious expanse ? ”’ 

‘““There’s no such expanse. Yon church with 
the three towers is about the limit, and that’s not 
much more than a mile.” 


Mr. Sampson regarded him curiously. The 
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church was a house, and barely in the middle 
distance. 

“There was a rock,’ continued the old man 
dreamily, “about nine hundred feet up the 
hillside. I used to run up there after a storm. 
You could see the spray from the Tummell Falls 
rising over the trees like a cloud. The falls were 
five miles away.” 

So one of Mr. Sampson’s hopes was gone. 
English landscape, or such part of it as his tired 
eyes could take in, had not reconciled Cameron 
to his exile. The other hope went when he 
accepted the wager. 

‘Tt will pay for a ride home in the vans. This 
has been too much for me—Iam not what Iwas! ”’ 

The hall folk enjoyed their moonlight drive 
amazingly, singing, as their wont was on excur- 
sions, hymns that dealt with death—‘“ Over there ” 
was the favourite. As the Band of Hope said: 
‘“‘Tt gives the men such a chance.” 

Their rendering, the male voices interpolating 
an “‘Over there” after each statement of the 
sopranos, showed that it deserved this praise. 
For the unlearned it makes a pleasant break to 
take even such short musical excursions unaccom- 
panied by their wives. 

“Oh think (over there! over there!) of my 


home over there (over there) ”’ they reiterated. 
E 
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Cameron clenched his hands: ‘‘ Oh, if I could 
only forget it!” 

After the outing, feeling was more sympathetic 
towards the exile; but he did not come to the 
Services, and was often met on Sunday evenings 
walking towards the Caledonian Road. The 
winter was closing in before the object of this 
was discovered. 

One Sunday evening Mr. Sampson was bringing 
his address to a close, when a note was laid upon 
his reading desk, asking him to visit an old scholar 
lying ill at a house in the Holloway Road. Having 
given out the last hymn, he slipped away, walked 
briskly up Bempton Street, then along past the 
cattle market, and emerged into the Caledonian 
Road at a point where it crossed the Great Northern 
line. A few seconds’ walk down a side street 
brought him to an iron footbridge. This runs 
over the tops of shunted carriages, and descends 
in twenty-four steps to Holloway platform. 
From the top of the flight he saw Cameron, a 
dozen steps below, peering through the open iron 
work, his face towards King’s Cross. Mr. Sampson 
ran down to him; but the Scotchman took no 
notice. Presently there came a sound in the tunnel 
of a great train fighting through the blackness. 

“Come on,” screamed the old man. “ Come 
on, you're winning through ! ” 
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The Pastor, glad now that he had not accosted 
him, ran down the steps, and hurried along the 
platform. Passing the signal box, he was stopped 
by a railroad man. 

“That is one of your people ? ” he said, pointing 
to the figure upon the steps. 

Mr. Sampson nodded. 

** Run a bit off the metals, hasn’t he? ” 

“Certainly not.” 

Fanoconuence,.. hope,” 

Mr. Sampson shook his head. The Scotch 
express was rushing through the station. 

““T don’t know where I got the notion,” said 
the signalman, when the roar and rattle subsided. 
“He talks quite sensibly when you can under- 
stand his lingo, and if a man is to set his heart on 
a train, I don’t see how he could improve upon 
‘The Flying Scotchman.’ If he had picked out a 
local, or a goods, it would be cracked, I grant you.”’ 

“‘Ts it only this train he looks out for ? ” 

“Only this. He’s here every night, wet or 
fine, and when the ‘Scotchman’ has gone, he 
turns round very quietly, and walks home. 

“¢¢ When I wake in the night,’ he says, ‘I look 
at my watch, and know exactly where she is. At 
four o’clock I say we are running through Edinbro’ 
now, and in the morning I hurry through my 
dressing, to be ready for the change at Perth.’ 


’ 
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That is as far as he goes on the Scotchman. He 
changes there on to the Highland line.” 

‘“‘Do you know whether he expects ever to make 
the journey?” 

“No, sir,” said the signalman, “he doesn’t. 
He told me he would never have the chance, and 
that was why he came down here to watch the 
Scotchman go by. Natural enough, I daresay. 
I must go in now,” he said, with his hand on the 
door of the signal box. 

‘““ Good-night, Jones!” 

“Good-night, sir! He’s still there, look!” 

Mr. Sampson turned. On the twelfth step a 
man was standing. A gas lamp directly behind 
him rendered his face indistinguishable. All they 
could see was a black figure, with arms out, 
straining towards the North. 


IV._THE “CLURK.” 


Att the neighbours referred to the child thus, 
but his father and mother continued to call him 
George. There is reason to think that originally 
the title was bestowed in a spirit of derision. 
“T see the Clurk a few minutes ago playin’ in 
the gutter,” said a woman to whom Mrs. Want 
had been expatiating upon George’s prospects. 
In the street it would have gone better with the 
lad if his mother’s imagination had been less 
fertile. 

The story goes back eight years, and begins 
with Mrs. Want stepping upon an unfastened 
coal plate, and falling heavily. George, who was 
an infant in arms at the time—her arms unfor- 
tunately—suffered an injury to his spine that 
made infancy a martyrdom. In his ninth year 
a fresh complication sent him for two months 
into Pentonville Hospital. He came out feeling 
surprisingly shaky, and the weeks went by with- 
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out bringing any great increase of strength. He 
was an appealing little figure walking slowly to 
school, with his chin down on his chest, his won- 
dering eyes and peaked baby face. Cleanliness 
was not one of his strong points. The woman 
on the next floor described his week-day com- 
plexion as “Children’s pastry,” referring to the 
dough the little ones beg when there is cooking in 
progress, and bake for themselves. It had just 
that dirty pallor. By a stroke of unmeant irony’ 
he was dressed in a sailor suit. The Board School 
authorities made every allowance for him; in- 
deed the headmaster was so deeply concerned 
that one evening he dropped in upon the Wants, 
to make sure that the convalescent was being given 
a fair chance. 

He found George in front of a fire half un- 
dressed, and a tall woman rubbing some strong- 
smelling lotion into his back. A working man. 
looked up from a sporting paper discouragingly. 

“Pve come to have a chat with you about 
George,” said the visitor, after he had made him- 
self known. 

“Speak to ’er, then,” Mr. Want replied, and 
returned to his reading. He was trying to spot 
the clubs that would survive the qualifying rounds 
for the English Cup. Mr. Want had kicked 
empty tins about the streets in boyhood, and 
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knew how football should be played. On all 
points connected with it he was a recognised 
authority, although, owing to there being no 
ground in the neighbourhood, it had never been 
his good fortune actually to see a match. He 
had gained his knowledge by evening study, and 
with this he allowed nothing to interfere. For 
some time the visitor and Mrs. Want conversed 
in an undertone. When the schoolmaster rose 
to go Mr. Want pushed back his paper, and rubbed 
the back of his head sorrowfully. What he wished 
to suggest was that his seeming indifference during 
the interview had been only a veil to hide feelings 
more than ordinarily creditable and profound. 

“Ah, sir,” he said, “ this affliction of George’s 
has been a great sorrow to me—a great sorrow. 
I’m sure I can’t think what’s ter become of ’im 
when ’e grows up, unless, maybe, he’ll do for a 
clurk. That’s it. Anyone can see he’ll never 
be fit for a day’s honest work. He'll have to sit 
at a desk all his lifeand beaclurk. Jest a bloom- 
ing clurk.” 

Two.minutes later Mr. Want had obtained 
forgetfulness of his trouble in study (there is 
nothing like work in these cases), but the woman 
meditated upon the speech all the evening. 

‘“‘T suppose there is no chance of your having 
made a mistake,” she asked at last, almost timidly. 
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‘“‘ George there won’t never be fit for a day’s work, 
never, so long as he lives.” 

“Look at him for yourself,” said the man, 
pointing to a cot in the middle of the room. 
Although asleep, the child’s face was drawn by 
pain. A white hand, almost transparent it was so 
thin, hung down over the blanket. 

‘“‘ What kind of workin’ man is goin’ to be made 
out of that ?” 

The woman’s eyes clouded. 

“He can’t stand for half an hour without 
turnin’ faint,” the man continued reproachfully. 

Mrs. Want went across and busied herself 
making the child more comfortable. The working 
man took up his position so as to absorb in his 
own person the entire heat from the grate, and 
lapsed into an abyss of self-pity. 

“T ’ad ’oped,” he said, ‘‘ naturally, fur George 
to follow my own trade. Orfen when I’ve bin 
goin’ to work Pve seen him, as it were, by my 
side, straight as a scaffold pole, goin’ to the same 
job as me, and proud and ’appy to carry ’is 
father’s tools. Now ’e’ll be jest a clurk, nothin’ 
but a mere clurk.” 

Mrs. Want had finished rearranging the tumbled 
clothes, but she did not look round. She had 
fancied that George would one day become a 
foreman. 
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The following morning Mrs. Want broke the 
news to the street, knowing the value of the first 
word in such matters, and having no faith in her 
husband’s ability to keep his grief to himself. 
To avert pity she represented the departure as an 
ambitious dream put into her head by George’s 
astounding cleverness. 

«Ow cum you to think of it, mum?” asked a 
woman respectfully. “If George ’ad belonged 
to me, I might ’ave looked at ’im for a lifetime 
without discoverin’ that ’e was different to hany- 
body else.” 

Mrs. Want smiled indulgently. ‘“ You’d ’ave 
found out quick enough when you ’eard ’im tork. 
Some of the things that child ’as said—vwell, 
there!” She threw up her hands in despair of 
doing justice to such conversational excellence. 
“°F don’t say *is best things before strangers,” 
she added. 

““When I’ve heard ’im,” said a woman with 
weak eyes, “’e ’as bin arskin’ the boys not to 
thump ’im on ’is bad back. I carn’t say I noticed 
anythink remarkable in the way ’e did it.” 

“George will be in a rare *igh standard,” said 
a woman who happened to know that the future 
clerk still languished in the first. 

Mrs. Want did not attempt to hide her son’s 
position, but explained it on the ground of his 
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love of lessons. He had been hiding his talents 
for fear lest his period of schooling should be 
curtailed. ‘‘ You should ’ave seen George’s face 
yesterday, when Mr. Want promised, ’owever “igh 
’e might get, to let ’im stay on the full time.” 

“ And now, of course, we shall see *im shoot 
ahead,” said the woman from the next floor 
' spitefully. 

“Tt don’t take sich a power of learnin’ to be a 
clurk,”’ said the owner of a small washing con- 
nection. “Hall they ’ave to do is to write and 
hadd figures, and I do that myself.” 

“Tt’s not the adding,” said a man who had 
intruded into the conference; ‘‘it’s makin’ the 
figgers cum the same. Some of them clurks 
could do a sum as many as a dozen times, and 
only ’ave one arnser. One arnser for a dozen 
times! That’s where they do us—makin’ the 
figgers cum the same.” 

“Where I lived before,” said a woman, “a 
boy becum a clurk. ’E wos in the seventh 
standard when ’e left school, and went on learnin’ 
after that.” 

“T didn’t know there was anything to learn 
after the seventh standard,” said the man, and 
this was the general idea. 

‘“’Ow will that suit your George?” said the 
weak-eyed woman sympathetically. 
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“ First-rate,” replied Mrs. Want, moving away. 
She did not wish to hear any more. She was 
committed to quite enough as it was. 

The conference left Mrs. Want ill at ease. 
Even clurking, it seemed, demanded other quali- 
fications than incapacity for manual toil. There 
seemed a strong chance of George’s becoming 
nothing at all. Supposing, when the time arrived 
for his leaving school, it should find him with 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh standards—those 
educational peaks—unscaled. Her heart sank at 
the prospect. She resolved to make the young 
climber amend his somewhat leisurely gait, her 
own credit demanding that the improvement 
should begin immediately. 

When George came home from school his 
progress was made the subject of searching in- 
vestigation. The examiner was entirely illiterate, 
but the importance. of this fact can easily be rated 
too high. Mrs. Want made little noises with her 
tongue against her teeth, and seemed depressed 
by each of her son’s answers, and it is difficult to 
see what the most erudite parent could have done 
more. Her grief at hearing that in geography he 
was only doing South America was so poignant 
that the boy was reduced to the verge of tears. 

“ Wot’s the game?” Mr. Want inquired when 


he came home. 
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George, ink-splashed to the roots of his hair, was 
sprawling over the table. Mrs. Want explained 
that if George was to be promoted a standard in 
January, the best use would have to be made of 
the intervening time. 

“‘ Tf it means turnin’ this into a night-school I’d 
sooner ’ave ’im stop where ’e is.” 

“You can read your paper just as well in the 
arm-chair,” said the woman, knowing where the 
shoe pinched. The workman doubted whether 
it could be done. Hitherto his method had been 
to read with his head between his hands, and 
the newspaper, opened to its fullest, covering the 
whole table. Another position, he feared, would 
not be so favourable to concentration of mind. 
Mrs. Want suggested that George should read 
the paper aloud. “I should like to hear a bit of 
noose myself, and it ’ud do him a power of good 
if you'd take him up when he went wrong.” 

“Tf it’s to help his schoolin’, I don’t mind,” 
said Mr. Want, who, in spite of a surly manner, 
was always willing to give up a little personal 
discomfort to do anyone a good turn. Individual 
study, after all, was a little wearing to the elbows. 
He was not insensible, either, to the charm of 
sitting in judgment upon the work of a better 
performer. He drew the chintz-covered easy- 
chair towards the fire, and settled himself down, 
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supporting his feet against the top bar of the 
grate. The Clurk sat at the further side of the 
table with a lighted candle immediately before 
him, and a football paper within an inch of his 
eyes. He read deliberately, in a thin, high-pitched 
voice, breaking up all doubtful words into their 
component syllables. Now and again, when Mr. 
Want felt sure of his ground, the recital was 
enlivened by an interruption. 

“Smith turned the ball over to John-son—oo, 
ne-go-ti-a-ting a difficult angel ’”’ (the reader looked 
up apprehensively, but his father continued to 
smoke calmly) “’ad the mis-for-tune to strike 
the upright and——”’ 

“Stop! Wot’s the hupright ?” 

George made a bad guess, and his father had 
the satisfaction of setting him right. 

The evening was a sample of many that came 
after. Mr. Want threw himself into this branch 
of his son’s education with enthusiasm, buying 
all the football papers, and not allowing so much 
as an editorial to be skipped. His zeal made it 
the more regrettable that he should have mis- 
understood entirely the objects of these readings. 
He rarely criticised George’s pronunciation or 
elocution, and if he entertained ideas on the 
subject of voice-production, he kept them carefully 
to himself. He had it firmly in his mind that it 
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was the subject-matter that signified. He ex- 
amined George on the lives of celebrated players 
as set forth in interviews, and would ask how 
many goals some dissatisfied club would have 
scored with their own referee, and other questions 
even more difficult and abstruse. 

“‘Blowed if these clurks kin do anything!” he 
would exclaim when George had to give one of 
these conundrums up. The woman regretted ever 
having taken Mr. Want intoherplans. The loss of 
the evenings reduced her educational scheme to 
ashadow. ‘To perfect George in writing and arith- 
metic was as high now as she dare aim. In the 
latter study she judged compound addition to. 
be the prime need. There was one fearful problem 
she would dictate, the whole contents of a borrowed 
washing-book, including mention of the garments 
(George used to wonder whether there might not 
be some, as yet unmastered, table for dealing with 
these), and she would compare his answers with 
the original pencillings. Alas! they never coin- 
cided. Clearly, the clerical faculty of making 
figures come the same had yet to be acquired. 

In writing the outlook was brighter. Acting 
upon the advice of a stationer, Mrs. Want had 
entered her son upon a course of green-covered 
copy-books. Starting with straight strokes 
(within the compass of anyone), the student was 
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conducted, by sixteen equal steps, to ornamental 
copperplate. Mrs. Want purchased the series. 
Buying them thus, she was able to obtain the 
sixteen for one and a penny—a moderate price to 
pay for the acquisition of such penmanship. Here 
was a prospect George could understand, and 
he buckled to with a will. The first book was 
finished in a little over a week. He filled the 
second in five days. Without pausing to blot 
its last page, he threw himself upon the third. 
His mother, who was watching him, was at her 
brightest: she forgot the washing-book dis- 
crepancies and the football nonsense. She saw 
George passing the standards hand over hand, 
and already qualified for his new calling. The 
obstacles in the way had raised her opinion of it 
enormously. 

Meanwhile, the neighbours had been following 
George’s progress with the deepest interest, the 
subject of his mind dividing them into hostile 
camps. At first the tendency to scoff had been 
universal; but later a good many things had 
come to light. Chance visitors had surprised the 
Clurk amusing himself with sums, and it had 
become public property that he sat up of nights 
reading his newspaper like a man. Mr. Want’s 
football extravagance gave rise to a legend. On 
Saturday evenings people had seen him going 
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home with different coloured papers in his hand. 
The child, said they, entertained political opinions 
in antagonism to his father’s, and insisted upon 
being supplied with literature in harmony with his 
own views. Those who had listened upon the stair- 
case said it was as good as a play the way George 
would go on reading aloud from his newspaper, 
trying, no doubt, to bring the old man round. 
The child had all the best of the exchanges. It 
was rarely that Mr. Want was able to find any- 
thing to read in reply. Even those who belonged 
to Mr. Want’s political party were hoping to hear of 
his perversion. 

People were always waylaying George as he 
returned from school, with a view of putting 
his abilities to the test. He soon learned to 
recognise the interviewer’s note, and a genial hail 
would send him scampering, like a startled rabbit, 
towards cover; but it was not always that he 
managed to escape. There was one question that 
was accepted in the street as a touchstone of 
native shrewdness. Given the price of a herring 
and a half as three halfpence, how many could 
be bought for a shilling? At one time or other 
George must have given every number up to 
twenty (with the exception of twelve) in answer 
to this problem. Whatever he said the questioner 
found his preconception justified. ‘‘ Did you ’ear 
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that ?”’ one remarked when the child had gone 
away. “’E said nine. ’E’s got no more mind 
than a hinfunt in petticuts.” 

The same reply sent an admirer into ecstasies. 

“That’s about all you would get, depend upon 
it, and might think yo’rself lucky not to be 
cheated out of more, perticiler if it ’appen to be 
’orf a barrer. Jest fancy a little chap ’is hage 
takin’ notice of that.” 

When he soared too high friendly criticism 
recognised a genius for marketing. 

“Sixteen! Well, if you stuck out I wouldn’t 
be surprised but wot you’d get them.” 

On the whole the street preferred its mathe- 
matics a little mixed. 

There was another question about the quantity 
of rats a given number of cats could dispose of in 
twenty minutes, that, while it raised an interesting 
point in natural history, was valueless as a test 
by reason of no one being acquainted with the 
answer. 

All this discussion had the effect of making Mrs. 
Want more resolute. The very thought of failure 
with all those eyes upon her was intolerable, 
Not content with what was being done, she for- 
mulated a plan for squeezing every ounce out of 
George in the Christmas holidays. It included 


the engagement of a thirteen-year-old nephew, 
F 
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a boy of unfathomed appetite, who could be 
bribed to anything by promise of something to 
eat, in the capacity of private coach. In the mean- 
time her own standard became more exacting. 
In writing, for instance, she insisted upon George 
following the directions upon the back of the 
copy-book. The unwonted effort to sit and hold 
his pen like the gentleman there depicted gave 
him cramp in the fingers. When his mother was 
out of sight he must sometimes have relapsed 
into his first style, or tears could not have fallen, 
as they did, upon his penholder, and running down 
into the nib rendered the succeeding characters 
pale and indistinct. It was the absence of outlook 
that crushed him. The “when I am a man” in 
a boy’s heart will pull him through anything. 
In the past George had found the extremes of pain 
and weariness bearable, thinking of the burly, 
insensible working-man into whose image a few 
years would see him transformed. Mr. Want had 
often complained -of the way the child’s eyes 
followed him about. One little amenity of 
George’s was entirely self-acquired. Before going 
to bed he made a point of going up and shaking 
hands with his father. The huge fist closing round 
his own tiny one always produced a feeling of 
surprised pleasure. 

“’Ow that boy worships ’is father,’? said Mrs. 
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Want enviously, when it was really George shaking 
hands with his grown self. Since the school- 
master’s visit the habit had been given up. The 
‘°F’ ll ’ave to sit at a desk hall ’is life and be a 
clurk”’ had spoilt a picture. George felt the 
putting away of his dream so much that it was 
inevitable that, sooner or later, he should discover 
the step to be unnecessary. He remembered that 
the trouble had begun with the assertion of his 
incapacity for honest work, and argued that he 
had only to show himself fit for something for it 
to disappear. He began to look out for a situation. 
It was a common thing in the street, although 
George had never done it, for children to hire 
themselves out in their play hours to busy neigh- 
bours. Sometimes the remuneration for their 
services would run as high as twopence a week. 
They entered these positions lightly, without 
consulting their parents, and resigned directly 
the duties began to pall. Occasionally they were 
dismissed, the latter fate about this time befalling 
the child who had the job of taking the baby from 
a coal-shop out for daily exercise and fresh air. 

When George went round to apply for the post 
his reception was not encouraging. 

“We don’t want hany clurks ’ere,” said the 
woman, who was no friend to the Wants. 

“T ain’t going to be a clurk.” 
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The woman turned round and went on with 
what she had been doing. 

“‘T kin carry the baby all right.” 

SINot you. 

““T’ve a muscle,” said George, getting in front 
of her and bending his arm. 

The woman sniffed incredulously. 

““Them other children won’t play with me.” 

There was more in this. Finally she gave 
George a day on trial. He left the shop with 
the baby in his arms, no young mother ever 
prouder or more radiant. He walked down 
Bempton Street, conscious that his employer’s eye 
followed him. Then he turned a corner and 
leaned against a wall. He almost began to regret 
his precipitancy. By waiting, possibly a smaller 
infant might have been secured, or one less apt 
to become lead after fifty yards. He was obliged 
to put his burden down for a few minutes. Then 
he started on the return journey, clasping the 
babe, in wrestling fashion, round the shoulders. 
It was his intention to march past the coal-shop 
and take a good rest in the seclusion of his own 
passage. At a critical moment his strength gave 
out, and he was compelled to sit down on a 
_ doorstep within full view of the shop. The baby, 
whom George was beginning to regard with con- 
tempt, sat upon his knee. Its abnormal fatness, 
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goggle eyes, and above all its detestable trick of 
bubbling at the mouth, aroused his aversion and 
scorn. His employer caught sight of them. 

“You Want!” she screamed across the road, 
“T don’t pay to have my child sit down. He can 
do that at ome.” 

George rose with a sigh. This time he managed 
to get the weight well on to his shoulder. It 
seemed a bit lighter this way. Then he had pains 
down the back, and went shaky at the knees. 
Once a sudden coldness at the forehead warned 
him to put down his load and recline upon the 
nearest step. It was a cruel struggle, persevered 
in the more desperately that there was an internal 
foe to be overcome, a voice that told him he was 
not as other children, that his father’s prophecy 
had been true after all. He was heartened won- 
derfully by hearing a girl anathematise the weight 
of a baby brother. 

George returned to the coal-shop at half-past 
five, and the woman grudgingly admitted that he 
would do. Reaching home he explained his late- 
ness by saying that he had been kept in. Some 
of his other falsehoods that week were less specious. 
Mrs. Want was in despair. Between truancy and 
football home training was at a standstill. The 
child’s obstinacy was proof against entreaties 
and tears. One afternoon George came home at 
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the right time, his mother having waited at the 
school door, but this broke down when it was tried 
the next day. On her way back from this fruit- 
less errand Mrs. Want saw the truant disappearing 
roundacorner. A large-headed baby was hanging 
over his shoulder. She did not follow, although 
she could easily have caught him. Her thoughts 
travelled back four years to a baby of her own 
that had died at the age of ten and a half months 
(folks took him for eleven), for whom her arms 
ached still. It touched her to find that George 
felt the loss in the same way, and had been reduced 
to borrowing a strange baby to carry up and down. 
There had been times when, but for the fear of 
ridicule, she would have adopted some such ex- 
pedient herself. How all these years, she thought, 
George must have envied the other children 
their loads! The boy was struck when he came 
in by the curious way his mother looked at him. 
It was obvious that she did not believe his re- 
hearsed falsehood, and, this being so, her not 
being cross troubled him. When she ventured a 
caress he was convinced that she was going to be 
ill. It was a relief to know that the period for 
thwarting her was so near its close. 

George awoke the following morning to the bliss- 
ful consciousness that his holidays had begun. 
He meant it to be his last day with the baby. 


a ae ae 
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When he had proved that as regards ability to 
work he was as other children, he would resign. 
The week’s wages in his hand was the proof he 
waited for. He managed to slip out immediately 
after breakfast, being anxious to put in a long 
morning, to make amends for the afternoon he 
had been compelled to miss. He felt almost 
friendly to the baby, receiving it into his arms 
for the last time. It was a wonderful morning, 
a December foretaste of spring, and the street 
was looking its very brightest. Every woman that 
had a door stood at it, and the others leaned out of 
windows. The pavement was dotted with figures 
jigging up and down to the clamour of a piano 
organ. Boys shoved and shouted in the middle 
of the road, and from Trafalgar Road, that runs 
past the street end, came a faint roar of clamant 
salesmen. George’s heart went out toit all. How 
during those weeks of enforced study and seclusion 
he had sickened for the street’s liveliness and din. 
If he could have found someone to whom he might 
confide these thoughts, and the baby, from time 
to time his happiness would have been complete. 
“Oh, you are too grand for us!” the children 
said in reply to his advances. Even those that 
had no quarrel with the Clurk could not resist a 
retort at once so crushing and so obvious. In 
spite of these rebuffs George found it very pleasant 
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being out in the warm fresh air (those who have 
most experience of Bempton Street air refer to it 
as fresh—its detractors, with the exception of Old 
Cameron, are strangers invariably), and he dis- 
covered a really admirable place for resting. 
Situated in the heart of Bempton Street it was as 
secure from observation as though it had been 
in another parish. The retreat was a flight of 
frayed stone steps leading to an unoccupied 
basement, so precipitous that the climb back undid 
about half the good done by the rest. As the 
morning went on an increasing proportion of 
George’s time was spent there, until he was only 
emerging at long intervals to make an osten- 
tatious parade past his employer’s shop. This 
done, he disappeared once more beneath the sur- 
face. Having nothing there with which to occupy 
his eyes but a dozen or so wicked-looking steps, 
his thoughts turned, naturally, to accidents. He 
pictured himself falling down the whole flight, 
and wondered what position his limbs would take 
in the cramped area at the bottom—a form of 
amusement that did not tend to make the sub- 
sequent ascent particularly speedy. 

When the cattle-market clock struck twelve 
the Clurk said good-bye to this haven. He wanted 
the last half-hour of his engagement to be above 
reproach. Having got so near to victory he was 
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not disposed to leave anything to chance. As- 
cending he was so occupied planting his steps 
securely as not to notice the racket of a dozen 
boys struggling on the pavement above. He had 
just gained the top step when one of them can- 
noned into him, knocking him headlong into the 
area. He gave one cry as the edge of a step 
caught his injured back, and then lay, just as he 
had seen himself, a distorted heap under the 
window. 

When George next opened his eyes he found 
- himself in his own room. A strange gentleman 
was bending over the bed. 

“Shell 1 hev——? ” he began faintly ; but the 
doctor seemed to know exactly what he wanted 
to say. 

“You will never be a clurk,” he replied. 

The invalid dropped off to sleep again, smiling. 
He had been afraid the accident might have 
spoilt his plan. 

He awoke again an hour or so later, and the 
slight noise brought Mrs. Want to his side. 

‘* Wot is it, dear?” She could see that there 
was something upon his mind. “If it’s the baby,= 
he wasn’t hurt at all. You dropped him before 
you fell.” 

George displayed very little interest. 

“Your wages?” 
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The child’s eyes sparkled. 

‘“‘ Mrs. Peters sent round this,’”’ said Mrs. Want, 
holding up a bright shilling, which the woman 
from the coal-shop had given, partly as a thank- 
offering. 

The child’s fingers closed round the coin re- 
verentially ; but there was still an appeal in 
his eyes. 

“The doctor sez you must be kep’ quiet.” 

The words gave the wished-for clue. 

“°K sez I will never be a clurk.” 

Wot 

George could see the chords tighten in his 
mother’s throat. 

“The doctor said it for certain. You're glad, 
ain't you?” 

TON Cee 

The invalid disengaged his hand from hers. 
“You've hurt it,” he said, surveying the injured 
member ruthfully. 

Mrs. Want did not catch the words. She was 
standing with her back to the bed. As an excuse 
for not turning round she walked across the room 
and busied herself tying up the school-books, 
including some her nephew had sent round, 
into a neat parcel. ‘There'll be no more use 
for them,” she said, thinking aloud. 

George hugged himself. The week with the 
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baby had accomplished everything he had hoped. 
It was a golden day: kind messages, accompanied 
in some cases by presents, kept coming up, and 
but for the woman on the first floor who waylaid 
callers upon the staircase and turned them back, 
the sick room would never have been clear. A 
couple of street boys got round her by repre- 
senting themselves as George’s bosom friends. 
They did not stop long, doing little more than 
put their heads round the door; but long enough 
to remark “ Wot cher?” to the sufferer with 
unmistakable friendliness. George’s cousin, the 
educationalist, came round about mid-day, bring- 
ing with him a couple of cocoanuts (he had been 
given money for grapes, and had his own notions 
of what was likely to strike a juvenile eye), and 
was so concerned to see George lying there that he 
went away without even hinting at the desirability 
of something to eat. Before the afternoon was 
over, the table was quite heaped with flowers 
and fruits. George was pleased, but it all seemed 
perfectly explicable. The street was coming round 
to him because he was going to be well and 
strong. Some years before a philanthropist had 
rescued him from the hands of his schoolfellows. 

‘“‘ What were they hitting you for?” the good 
man inquired. 

“The boys don’t like me.” 
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‘Why should they dislike you?” 

‘“ Becos I have got a bad back.” 

The converse seemed equally natural. 

There is no cynicism so thoroughgoing as that 
of a wronged child. 

All day long the invalid was listening for his 
father, who, however, did not leave work before the 
usual time. Coming up Bempton Street, Mr. Want 
walked like a stricken man. He regarded his 
affliction as a pedestal whereon he could stand 
and be gazed at by the neighbours with com- 
passionate awe. Outside the rag-shop a woman 
stopped him and expressed regret for the accident. 
The working-man drew a hand across his eyes. 
Someone emerging from his house at the same 
moment, she hurried off to get the latest bulletin, 
and never gave him another thought. Obviously 
her sympathy had been only with the child. A 
heart-broken father was of no account. The 
same thought was expressed in his wife’s greeting. 
She was awaiting him on -the first floor landing. 
She expressed no solicitude as to how he was 
bearing up, but gave a number of directions for 
continuing George’s preposterous happiness. Mr. 
Want was not even allowed to commiserate 
himself. 

“The doctor says I shall never be a clurk,” the 
child whispered when his father approached him. 
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In accordance with his wife’s prompting the 
workman mumbled something about being very 
glad. The same authority was responsible for 
his sitting down by the bedside and allowing 
George to take possession of his hand. ‘“‘ You 
must stay there all the evening,’ his wife had 
said ; and although Mr. Want was accustomed 
to treat women in the manner of the Grand Turk, 
there was that in her face now that made him 
unwilling to disobey. After a time George fell 
asleep, passing from the rosy present to a vision 
of the bright future it pointed to, and awoke to 
find the dream seated by his bed. Then he dozed 
again. Thus slipped by the last hours of George’s 
great day. Shortly after nine he fell into a deep 
sleep, and Mr. Want crept away to his club. The 
mother took his place, and sat for some time 
staring blankly at the opposite wall. She was 
wondering how George would bear it when he 
learned that he was bedridden for life. 


V.—A TURNING MOVEMENT. 


Miss MartTIN slammed-to the safe door and looked 
round. There was no cause for alarm. Even 
the poor light her solitary candle shed showed 
her that. The precautionary chair, back-tilted 
against the office door, had not been moved. 
There were no windows overlooking her, and 
from the street all that was visible of the second- 
floor front was a strip of ceiling. Even if the 
spy had suspected, there was no coign from which 
he could have watched her. Nevertheless, the 
thought of him, standing in the dark doorway 
opposite, hour after hour, unwearied and implac- 
able, was terrifying. The charwoman looked down 
into the alley. The enemy (in the last few minutes 
she had come to regard the watcher as her enemy 
also) had thrown off concealment, and was stand- 
ing in the middle of the pavement staring straight 
up at her. There was no reason why this should 
have upset her; but it did. She hurried back to 
the safe to lock it, trembling so that she could 
scarcely fit the key. 
94 
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There was a history attached to that key. It 
had been lost in the time of a previous tenant. 
Of course, there had been a great to-do. The 
clerk responsible for locking up had, he said, left 
the key of the safe lying upon the desk. For- 
tunately the principal had a spare key, and with 
this the firm had been content, until they retired— 
about twelve months afterwards. The safe, for 
which they had now no use, had been left behind. 
The incoming tenant paid a small rent for its use. 

On the night of our story the lost key had come 
to light, the charwoman finding it in the lining of 
her dress. There was a special timeliness about 
the discovery. A man was watching the house— 
had been watching it all day. It was the second- 
floor tenant he wanted. So thought the char- 
woman, and Mr. Vicray Sellars seemed of the same 
opinion. Catching sight of the watcher, he 
had doubled back into Bishopsgate Street and 
fairly taken to his heels. That had happened 
at midday, and so far he had not returned. Miss 
Martin, the charwoman, had witnessed his dis- 
comfiture. She had never liked him. The other 
tenants, who had been in the building a generation 
—they had grown old together, these City men 
and their caretaker—treated her with the respect 
due to an institution. Sellars, an upstart from 
no one knew where, without a clerk to his desks, 
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and with no more behind him than a three weeks’ 
occupancy, treated her as an inferior, and not as a 
gentleman treats an inferior at that. Neverthe- 
less, if only for the credit of the house, she hoped 
that he would escape, and, as the hours went by 
and he did not return, began to think that his 
foe’s protracted vigil was in vain. There was 
only one thing that would bring him back, she 
thought—the presence of valuables in his safe. 
How she longed to throw back the iron door! 
It was in these circumstances that she found the 
missing key (the clerk who had said that she must 
have picked it up had been right, after all) in 
the lining of her dress. When she opened the 
safe to ascertain if Mr. Sellars would return, it 
was to find herself confronted by an Eldorado. 
There were hundreds of golden sovereigns, in 
equal piles, standing upon bank notes worth— 
who shall say how much more? Between herself 
and a fortune there stood only her sense of 
honesty ; but this was protection enough. There 
could be no sin, however, in rifling the safe ¢magina- 
tively ; indeed, it was desirable that she should do 
so. If her renunciation were to have its right 
value she must make an effort to realise what it 
was. When she left the office, therefore, she was 
the richer by some hundreds of aérial sovereigns, 
which she had determined to invest to the very 
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best advantage. She would buy dream dresses, 
dream furniture, all of the first quality, and, if 
her dream money lasted, a visionary carriage and 
pair. It was not all net gain, however. Anxiety 
seems incidental to great possessions. Until she 
had passed the spy, and had ascertained that she 
was not being followed, her wealth was a source 
of the most acute misery. When she had watched 
his squat figure lessening towards Aldgate she 
drew a long sigh of relief. There was nothing to 
prevent her going straight down to the West End 
and spending her brain-coinage. 

During the ’bus ride thither it occurred to Miss 
Martin that she had not decided upon the per- 
sonality to be adorned. Although not cynical or 
particularly observant, she had lived long enough 
to know that well-to-do old ladies are not quite 
in appearance as their poorer sisters. For all that 
anyone could say, she herself, as a woman of 
wealth, might be almost beautiful. Vanity had 
long been dead in her; but there had been a time 
—say, thirty years ago—when the youth of 
Trafalgar Road had been wont to call after her in 
the street. Miss Martin tried to recall how she 
had looked at that fascinating period. Her 
cheeks had been round, for one thing; part, at 
least, of Time’s victories upon them was due to 


the loss of teeth. That could be rectified. As for 
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artificial teeth, London was one grin with them. 
There was no difficulty here, nor, it must be 
admitted, any great fascination. She turned 
her thoughts to hair. False hair—supplemented 
hair—well-treated hair—in which direction did 
true wisdom lie? She dismounted at the very 
next good hairdresser’s, and devoted herself to 
coiffures, enduring the superciliousness of the 
waxen heads with a calm born of the conscious- 
ness that it lay within her power to become no 
less vernal. Afterwards she perambulated Oxford 
Street, strolling down avenues of expensive toilets, 
the very best of which, she told herself, should be 
hers on the morrow. The hours passed, but still 
she walked up and down. She bumped into 
people occasionally, but did not notice it. Really 
she was in.a state of somnambulism. The exact 
counterpart of her condition was that of a sleeper 
just conscious that he is dreaming and refusing 
to awake. About half-past eleven she was in 
theatre-land, where wonderful purchases were to 
be made—chariots and horses to whirl her to 
tea meetings and to places of worldly pleasure, 
with monstrous footmen to hand her in and out. 
This additional storey to her air castle threatened 
to bring down the whole structure about her ears. 
Had the foundations been less solid than piles of 
tangible gold, the poor old soul would have found 
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herself without any imaginative shelter from the 
cold truth. It was on the side of personal appear- 
ance (the walls had always been thin here) that 
the edifice gave way. 

It was past midnight. Miss Martin had reached 
the attic of number seventeen Bempton Street 
(her home), and had caught sight of herself in the 
looking-glass. It was gone in an instant, that 
dream personality that had won her heart. She 
was a common old woman—nothing but just that 
—plain and poor—oh, so miserably poor! She 
fell forward on to the table as if shot—as, indeed, 
she had been, and through the heart. ‘I wish I 
were dead. Oh,Ido,I do!” 

The storm passed. Her thoughts changed. 
The outlook became at once blacker and more in- 
teresting. She cried still, but they were fresh- 
water tears now, leaving no smart upon the cheek. 
She saw herself embracing poverty at the bidding 
of a moral idea. She collected her wealth— 
the gross total, her net estate being nothing— 
and smiled at the contrast between these pitiful 
shillings and coppers, and the fortune that might 
have been hers. The difference, she argued, must 
be something under the exchange value of her 
conscience. Previously she had taken her weekly 
wage as a not unfair criterion of her worth. 
Capitalise twelve shillings a week, and there you 
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had her. Now it seemed that her total value must 
be quite incalculable, when hundreds of pounds 
formed no fair exchange for a single moral quality. 

Then came a doubt. Fairly regarded, was 
her abstention, after all, anything more than an 
act of ordinary prudence? With the detective 
threatening the only line of retreat, even a dis- 
honest woman might have hesitated about com- 
mitting herself. In her favour it could be urged 
that her integrity had never wavered. On the 
other hand, there was no denying that the spy 
had made the way of evil-doing uncommonly 
dangerous. Where was the credit in keeping to 
the narrow path if spiked railings shut one off from 
the green meadows on either side? Who could 
say whether it was virtue or discretion, honesty 
or mere cowardice, that had triumphed? And it 
was so important that there should be no un- 
certainty here. Stretching in front of her she saw 
years of privation. Was she to regard these as a 
martyrdom voluntarily embraced, or as unavoid- 
able misfortunes? There was only one way of 
settling the question—by experiment. She might 
repeat her experience, eliminating the detective. 
If she went up to the offices hours before her 
ordinary time—say, at six o’clock—she would 
have the place to herself. The safe should be 
opened again, and if her honesty prevailed, as it 
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would, the credit would not have to be shared with 
allies. On the contrary, the other side should be 
given every advantage. The thief in her, if such 
a person existed, should find everything to hand— 
a plan of flight cut and dried and a receptacle for the 
spoil. This, the charwoman decided, should be the 
fish-basket in which she sometimes carried her black- 
lead brushes to and fro. She arose and looked it up. 
It was now half-past two. Afraid of oversleeping 
if she went to bed properly, she threw herself down 
fully dressed upon the outside of the bed, drew a quilt 
over herself, and slept the sleep of the somnolent just. 
There was no trace of her overnight enthusiasm 
in the morning. The recollection of it, however, 
kept her to her programme. She left home at 
half-past five, bearing a purposeless fish basket, 
bound for the achievement of nothing. What was 
it that had made this course seem so admirable ? 
In the presence of the Eldorado the old mood 
returned. It was glorious to have proved that 
her honesty was impregnable. Where was the 
spy now? She opened the window and looked 
out. Apart from her high-mindedness, what was 
to prevent her filling the basket and walking away ? 
She tried to picture herself doing it, but by a night- 
mare trick of the imagination she could not com- 
plete the task. The thing itself would be simple— 
so absurdly simple so far as the first stages went— 
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why should it not be done? The money was in 
equal piles and could be replaced. Besides, if Mr. 
Sellars found his safe locked, and the money still 
there, how could he possibly suspect anyone? 
So Miss Martin put all the gold and notes into her 
basket, locked the safe, and walked towards the 
door. Reaching it, she meant to stop, make the 
great renunciation, and then put everything back. 
If this story has been told aright, the reader will be 
quite sure that, left to herself, Miss Martin would 
have done this. Unfortunately, before she had 
reached the door, it was thrown open, and a freckled 
unwholesome young man rushed in. With his hat 
on, he looked little more than a youth. This was 
Mr. Sellars. Caught in this horrible position, the 
charwoman could only cling on to her basket and 
stare at him hopelessly, her lips in vain trying to 
form a reply to his greeting. Even while she stared 
he became as herself. The street door below 
swung open and heavy steps ascended the stairs. 

“The safe! For God’s sake take the things 
out of the safe!” he stammered. 

‘““T have no key,” she whispered. It was too 
late. By the time Mr. Sellars had found his key 
the spy and a policeman were in the room. Their 
business was soon explained. By means of 
advertisement, they said, Mr. Sellars had got a 
number of weak creatures into his power, and had 
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blackmailed them without mercy. A few were 
wealthy. All the remittances and letters had 
been sent to an address in the Borough. This 
turned out to be a small barber’s shop, where 
strangers’ letters were received at a penny fee. 

‘““T was never there in my life.” 

“No, but one of your accomplices was. Yesterday 
he took away the letters and was traced here.” 

To this room 2” 

“To this house.” 

Mr. Sellars made a gesture of defiance. 

‘““We know all about the other tenants, and 
have found out all about you,” said the detective. 
“You would have been arrested yesterday, if you 
had not been so jolly nippy.” 

“1 thought you had lost him,” said the police- 
man. ‘Your only chance was that he might 
have to come back for his money.” 

“You have not a grain of proof against me,” 
spluttered the little man. “It is perfectly mon- 
strous that I should be insulted so.” 

His show of virtuous anger was not well done. 

The detective thought that there was evidence, 
and that what was lacking would be found in Mr. 
Sellars’ safe. He had himself personated a victim, 
and in that character sent, only the morning 
before, banknotes addressed to “X. Y. Z.” 
These he hoped to find in the accused’s possession. 
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On hearing this Mr. Sellars seemed to give up 
all hope. Almost crying, he allowed himself to 
be coerced into opening his safe. 

“Why the devil did you make so much fuss 
about it,’ said the detective, “when you knew 
there was nothing there ? ” 

“Tf you ask me,” said the constable, “I don’t 
think he is all there.” 

Mr. Sellars’s behaviour gave colour to the 
suggestion. He had hold, with both hands, 
of the lid of a desk, and was gaping at the 
safe. 

‘““He must come with us now, anyhow,” said 
the detective, who seemed disappointed. 

Then the charwoman found herself alone. Her 
reflections, as may be imagined, were none of the 
most pleasant. In an ebullition of honesty she 
had broken into a safe and appropriated a fortune. 
Morally, she was innocent, but how make it appear 
so? Above all, how keep herself so? An outside 
power seemed pushing her into crime. The ordin- 
ary buttresses of virtue seemed to have become 
battering-rams, knocking hers down. Far from 
her having injured the man she had robbed, she 
had done him a benefit. She tried to think it 
out as she went about her work. The moment of 
supreme temptation came when she was black- 
leading the stove in the first-floor front. Wealth 
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and safety, and no one wronged. What a com- 
bination ? Her brushwork faltered and became 
irregular. Then she closed her lips and black- 
leaded more vigorously than ever. She had won 
her victory. Perhaps she had a right to be proud 
of such virtue. It was one thing, however, to 
resolve to part with the money, and another and 
much more difficult thing to see how to do it. 
A public restitution would land Mr. Sellars in 
prison, while a secret one would make her his 
accomplice. Apart from her actions, the money 
would have been seized by the police, who would 
have obtained at the same time the evidence they 
wanted. But anything rather than have a hand 
in the success of Mr. Sellars’s detestable black- 
guardism! It seemed almost as if she must 
choose between the roles of blackmailer and 
informer. Of course, if she shirked it and did 
nothing, she was a thief. At last she hit upon a 
plan that seemed at once merciful and just. She 
would take charge of the money until she had 
seen Mr. Sellars again and given him warning. 
After that a few hours should elapse, so that he 
might make good his escape, and then everything 
should be handed over to. the police. 

Three nights later Mr. Sellars, who had followed 
the charwoman home, stopped her outside her 
gate and tried to find out what she knew about 
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his loss. He had been released by the police, who, 
in their hunt for the incriminating notes, had 
never thought of looking under Miss Martin’s bed. 
He gained little by the interview. The char- 
woman acknowledged her deed and defied him to 
stir a finger in the matter. In the morning she 
would hand the police everything. Mr. Sellars 
raved and gesticulated, but did not frighten her. 
He passed from threats to entreaties, offered her 
a quarter, a half of the spoil, and finally begged 
for a mere extension of his start. The charwoman 
at last slammed the street door in his face. The 
poor little cad rushed away to his lodgings, flung 
into a bag some of the gorgeous raiment into 
which, during his brief summer, he had blossomed, 
and left London by the last train. Neither the police 
nor our readers will be troubled with him again. 
While our villain, blubbering like a pluckless 
schoolboy, is making his exit, we may picture 
the heroine emptying the fish-basket upon the 
counterpane of her bed. Her position as an honest 
woman was threatened by no less than six hundred 
golden sovereigns. Yet so sure was she of victory 
that she could afford to make improvements in 
the position of the attack, arranging them-before 
her in lines and columns. They could never 
carry her by assault, or effect a lodgment in her 
heart. Nevertheless, there was a film over her 
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eyes when she scooped the gold up in her hands 
and replaced it in the basket. The destination 
was so very uninteresting. It must go to Scotland 
Yard. There was not a line to show from whom 
the money had come, and the circumstances of 
the case made it unlikely that any of Mr. Sellars’s 
victims would come forward. Ultimately, if the 
police were honest, the money might have an 
imperceptible effect upon taxation, or might bring 
about a microscopical reduction of the National 
Debt. There was not a human soul who would 
be appreciably better for her self-sacrifice. This, 
of course, did not affect the rights of the case, but 
it certainly removed the element of hurry. Where 
would be the harm if she gave Mr. Sellars a few 
days’ grace? It might mean to him just the 
difference between escape and capture. There 
was a more personal reason for holding the money. 
The next few weeks would be a period of special 
hardship. Miss Martin had been ill in the autumn, 
and had got behind with the rent. In addition 
she had been forced to borrow small sums from 
a neighbour who the last day or two had become 
unexpectedly pressing. It was but Wednesday, 
and already of last Saturday’s money there 
remained but a few pence. The next week would 
be as bad. For some time life would be cut down 
to the very bone. Hunger would walk beside her, 
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and perhaps cold. It would be a glorious thing, 
thought the charwoman, if she could accept every 
pang as a separate martyrdom. If she sent the 
money back now it would be a fine act, but only 
one. By the following day it would have become 
a memory—perhaps less. When the chance of test- 
ing herself was gone, she might even fancy that she 
regretted it. If she retained the money, however, 
every hour would bea battlefield—every day a vic- 
torious campaign. She would not spend or borrow 
a penny of it—not a penny, if she died of want. 

A fortnight passed, and Miss Martin voted her- 
self an extension of time. The fighting instinct 
had gained strength. Besides, circumstances had 
worsened (winter had come in at a bound), and it 
seemed weak to retire when the stress of the fight 
was increasing. Although Miss Martin did not 
suspect it, there was an element of fear in her 
unwillingness to end the episode. Her future 
was so desolate that she dreaded to encounter it 
in a grey light. Life would not be supportable 
without the moral glow. What a struggle it was 
the weeks that followed! Boots wore out and 
had to be replaced: The family that had helped 
her in her illness were in straits themselves, and 
clamorous for their money. They grudged every 
penny that the charwoman spent upon herself, 
and so did she. And the cold! Did anyone re- 
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member anything like it—such frosts and such 
bitter winds? Her militant fancy became to the 
charwoman a reality. She was enduring a siege. 
The Prince of Darkness was bringing up external 
forces against her. The east wind was sweeping 
round her defences, trying to blow them down. 
There was an attempt to starve her into surrender. 
She believed, actually, that she was surrounded 
by personal devils, who were expecting every day 
that she would haul down her flag. Was it 
wonderful that she found life interesting ? 

The great test came later: Miss Martin fell ill 
again and had to lie up. The point was reached 
when she had to decide between borrowing from 
the fish-basket and appealing to the Bempton 
Hall folk. She had never yet taken alms; it had 
been her one boast. She won the victory ; but it 
shamed her more than defeat. Mr. Sampson 
visited her, and on leaving called upon the first floor, 
and enlisted their sympathy for her so completely 
that they sat with her by night, and by day made 
her all kinds of deleterious compounds. 

Then something she said in delirium created a 
suspicion that she had savings and would not 
draw upon them. Less was done for her now, and 
that little visibly grudged. Miss Martin noticed 
the change and felt that she was meant to notice 
it. The night it was most marked she was feeling 
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worse, and a little frightened at her symptoms. 
She had meant to ask someone to sit up with her. 
She would not do that now ; nor would they have 
consented if she had. Then her fire went out. 


She lay by herself in the cold, wondering what: 


further force could be brought against her citadel. 
Surely she had endured everything! By a great 
effort she managed to possess herself of the fish- 
basket and returned with it into bed. 

When the neighbours visited her in the morning 
she was quite cold. A wicker fish-basket lay in 
her arms. With six hundred sovereigns in her 
possession she had died of want. They said she 
had been a miser—the people of the district ; but 
the police, on the strength of the incriminating 
notes, found another name. And the historian, 
who knows. everything, hesitates to contradict 
them. The money would never have been spent, 
certainly, but neither would it have been given 
up. Miss Martin had in truth lost her campaign. 
She had not been outfought but outgeneralled. 
Having repulsed the direct assault of temptation, she 
had pursued the foe and engaged it again and again, 
unconscious that there was a movement upon her 
flank. She had, I say, lost the campaign, but, con- 
sidering the forces against her, she must surely have 
been strongly entrenched in her honesty for a turn- 
ing movement to have been thought necessary. 


VI—THE SUPREME LISTENER. 
“More matter for a May morning.” —Twelfth Night. 


ALL day long the cashier at Merchiston & Gore’s 
had been busy, and when, at a quarter-past six, 
he wiped his pen upon the inside of his office coat, 
it was with the consciousness that he could enter 
upon his holidays with an easy mind. When 
Mr. Marsh was ready to leave, the other clerks 
descended from their stools to wish him good-bye, 
although there was not one of them that had any 
real claim to his acquaintance. They had worked, 
some of them for half a lifetime, in the same room 
with him—that was all. Most of the older clerks 
at some time or other had tried to establish more 
intimate relations; but never with any success. 
‘Because there is absolutely nothing in him to 
know,” they would exclaim after a failure. The 
cashier, they said, was just a cheap double-entry 
engine capable of running up and down the 
columns of a ledger, and of nothing in the world 
beside. They affected to wonder at his ability 
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to walk home. In the coming of holidays to such 
a man there was an element of tragedy. A whole 
three weeks must pass before his machinery could 
be restarted. 

“He won't sleep all day, will he ?” whispered 
a junior, and indeed it was not easy in any other 
way to account for the disposal of his time. It 
was known that he was not going out of town. 

“Well, good-bye, Marsh, it won’t be long 
before we see you back again,” said the manager 
optimistically. When the door closed behind the 
holiday-maker there was a general sigh of relief. 

‘*T wonder, now,” said the manager, ‘‘ what 
makes Marsh so keen always on taking the first 
three weeks in May?” 

Meanwhile the object of all this pity was walking 
towards a neighbouring tea-shop. ‘“‘ I'll have jam 
to-night, Mary,’ he said to the little waitress. 
The girl was back in a minute arranging a pot of 
tea, a large scone and butter, and a saucer of jam 
on the table in front of him. The proprietress 
corrected her dispositions. 

“T hope, Mr. Marsh, they look after you 
properly,” she said when there had been given to 
the arrangements the right appetising touch. 

“Thank you, Miss Coulter; I think they know 
my tastes pretty well.” 

“They ought to by this time, I am sure. I 
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am afraid we shan’t be seeing so much of you 
during the next month?” 

‘* For two or three weeks I shall be pretty busy,” 
said the cashier. “‘ After that I shall take things 
more easily,” he added, thinking of his return to 
the office. 

“T used your ticket for the Evangelical Alliance 
meeting,’ the proprietress said when her customer 
had got under weigh. “I took Mary, here. It 
was a great treat for her. We saw you upon the 
platform ; you were just to the Chairman’s left.” 

Mr. Marsh nodded. ‘I was the third from the 
chair. The two separating me from the Earl 
were Dr. Silas Longmore and the Rev. Jaspar 
Wright. A grand speech the Earl’s, didn’t you 
think ?” 

Miss Coulter pursed her lips. ‘“‘ It was too long. 
If it had been a quarter of an hour shorter we 
might perhaps have heard you.” 

**T shouldn’t have spoken in any case. As a 
matter of fact, I don’t speak at all now, at night.” 

A cloud had settled on the woman’s face, but 
it passed at the qualification. 

“You must let me know some day when 
you are speaking; I daresay I could manage 
to run up.” 

Mr. Marsh turned the subject rather abruptly. 


The claims of business shortly afterwards called 
a 
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Miss Coulter back to the counter, but her eyes 
kept straying to the little table and the large, 
shaggy-headed man. She was a queer bundle 
of enthusiasm, this soft-voiced, eager-eyed, little 
woman. Her day-dreams were of the mission- 
field, and her regrets that there was no one in her 
own circle with whom she could discuss them. 
It was an event in her business hours to meet a 
fellow private in the army in which she had 
enlisted. Was it strange she should worship this 
customer who seemed to be leading the van ? 
Mr. Marsh, leaving the tea-shop, was conscious 
of a change of feeling towards the evening’s 
programme. He pictured the self-complacency 
of the reverend speakers with something like 
repulsion. It was a new experience, this stum- 
bling at other men’s success, and it occurred to 
him that if the feeling lasted his holiday would be 
ruined. His fears on this head were dissipated 
the moment he stepped on to Axminster Hall 
platform. The bank of upturned faces affected 
him as it always did, and then there was the 
pleasure of greeting old friends. It was a whim 
of his, originally, that had created these. Knowing 
not a soul in the hall, it was his humour to sprinkle 
the platform with imaginary friends, to whom, from 
time to time, he would communicate his delight 
at the proceedings by expressive pantomime. It 
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had happened occasionally that these gestures, 
meant for no one in particular, had been appro- 
priated and returned. Thence had sprung up 
intimacies that time could only deepen and 
mellow. When the friend was a one-meeting man, 
Mr. Marsh would go away and forget his existence 
until the corresponding gathering a twelvemonth 
afterwards, when, on stepping upon the platform, 
the episode sprang to life again. The cashier’s 
eye sought his friend, and found him, ten to one, 
in his old seat. The mutual pleasure at these 
reunions was as genuine as it was inexplicable. 
With some of these kindred souls, Mr. Marsh had 
even exchanged remarks. To-night not one of the 
faces he looked for was missing, and every face 
was beaming. Perhaps at the beginning of the 
meeting his enthusiasm was slightly artificial, but 
the response it evoked reacted upon him, and he 
came away with an emotional glow that survived 
the tedious journey home. Mr. Marsh let himself 
in with a latch-key, turned up the gas in his sitting- 
room, and sat down with some gusto to the meal 
he found laid for him—a remnant of foreign 
cheddar. in the beeswax stage (new, it had resem- 
bled soap) and a pint of milk ; for the public man 
in him still triumphed, and he ate as though to 
give an appetite to others. 

The meal finished, he went to a desk, and after 
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consulting a written programme of the May 
meetings, drew from drawers, where they were 
indexed neatly, Missionary reports, and sat up 
reading these and making notes until the small 
hours. 

Of his overnight depression there was no trace 
when the cashier awoke the following morning. 
His holidays had begun, and he welcomed them 
like a schoolboy. ‘‘ Three weeks, three weeks ! ”’ 
rang in his ears all the time he was dressing. The 
absence of breakfast preparations in the sitting- 
room made him rub his hands. 

‘* For the next three weeks,” he said to the char- 
woman who looked after him, “‘ don’t lay break- 
fast unless I have told you to the day before. 
Most mornings I shall be attending public 
breakfasts.” 

“ Really, now,’ 


d 


said the charwoman encourag- 
ingly, the arrangement having her cordial approval. 

Mr. Marsh did not waste more time in his rooms, 
and before the hour when he was ordinarily due 
at his office he was on the premises of the Foreign 
and Colonial Missionary Society, seated in front 
of a smoking dish of kidneys and bacon, at the 
table reserved for speakers and members of the 
committee. 

“Are you going to hear our President’s 
address: ’’ asked a prosperous-looking man of 
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Mr. Marsh, when the breakfast and the speeches 
following it were over. The cashier knew the 
stranger by repute as a North Country iron-master 
and princely supporter of the Congregational cause. 
“Tf you are, sir, perhaps we might walk down 
together ? ”’ 

““T shall be delighted,” replied Mr. Marsh, 
although the function had not figured on his 
programme, for during these three weeks he was 
as anxious to make acquaintances as at other 
times to shake them off. For the time being he 
was on the level of men of independent means. 
Deep in conversation he walked down Fleet Street 
arm-in-arm with the iron-master. It pleased him 
to reflect that he and his friend between them 
could have bought up a firm like Merchiston’s a 
dozen times. 

Mr. Marsh spent the afternoon on a seat in the 
Embankment gardens. It was delightfully warm, 
and for a while he sat saturated with the pleasure 
of being alive. Then he braced himself for work 
of the same nature as his overnight’s, except that 
in place of Missionary magazines, he studied 
clippings from Nonconformist weeklies dealing 
with the hardships of village ministry, and its 
triumphs. When it grew chilly in the gardens, he 
went off to tea, and afterwards, in his assumed 
character of a poor country minister, spent an 
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hour staring at the Strand shops. His naive 
wonder. at everything was refreshing to see. 
He and a Yorkshire Baptist stood side by side for 
ten minutes absorbed in a patent filter. A gold- 
fish swimming round a waterproof boot nearly 
made them late for the Axminster Hall meeting. 
Rock cakes and coffee in the committee-room at 
the conclusion of the public meeting, was the last 
item on his day’s programme. 

The other days passed in similar fashion. 
Never, in one sense, had his May three weeks 
been more successful; but never had he been 
more restless, and unsatisfied. Time and again 
from the front row of the platform had he scanned 
the body of Axminster Hall for Miss Coulter, 
and the realisation that she was not there had 
always dashed his spirits. How jolly it would 
be tc meet her sometimes (or every time) and 
enjoy her enthusiasm and wonder! What a life 
companion she wouldmake! Together they could 
keep the May torch alight the whole year. Par- 
ticularly were these thoughts present the last 
night but one of his holiday, when he was preparing 
for the morrow’s great meeting—a task more than 
commonly difficult, the subject, the midday 
feeding of destitute school children, being new to 
Axminster Hall. Leaders of many denominations 
were to speak, and Dean Collet, whose rare speeches, 
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reprinted as essays, have become literature. As 
seconder of the resolution entrusted to the Dean 
was a Mr. Sampson, of whom the cashier had 
never heard, and who, as a layman, would have 
no record in the Sectarian Year Books at the 
student’s elbow. Great as were Mr. Marsh’s 
powers of impromptu listening, he never trusted 
to them unless absolutely compelled to. 

At noon the next day he took a ’bus back to 
Threadneedle Street, and lunched at the tea- 
shop. Miss Coulter served him. 

“T am giving myself a holiday,” she said. 
** What meetings are there this afternoon ? Some 
useful quiet one I would prefer, because I must not 
be used up before the great meeting this evening ! ” 

“So you are going to that? You were lucky 
to get tickets!” 

‘““Wasn’t I? Our Superintendent is to speak, 
and they sent him a number of tickets before the 
rush for them began. He follows Dean Collet. 
Isn’t itan honour ? I wouldn’t miss it for worlds, 
and at the same time wish it were well over.” 

“* That is who Mr. Sampson is, then! Tell me 
something about him!” 

‘* And what is his favourite story ?”’ he asked, 
when Miss Coulter had finished. 

“Gracious! You don’t think he repeats 
himself 2?” 
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“IT know he does. No speaker yet ever put 
away a good story after one telling.” 

‘“‘Well, perhaps I have heard some of them 
twice. There is one about an infidel whose little 
girl Bessie——” 

“Ah! The Atheist’s Parrot. Well, there is no 
better man for listening to that story than myself. 
Your Mr. Sampson is lucky.” 

They left the shop together, and rode west- 
ward on the top of an omnibus. 

‘“‘T wonder,” said Mr. Marsh, “if you would 
give up this afternoon’s meeting, and sit with 
me in the Embankment gardens ? ” 

Miss Coulter flushed with pleasure. 

“Tt would be hard for you to realise what your 
visits to the shop have been to me. Not another 
customer knows or cares about Axminster Hall, 
and the things it stands for, and sometimes I 
feel as if these were hallucinations. Then you 
come in, and I know they are real.” 

‘““My father used to have very much your 
feeling,” said the cashier. “‘He kept a small 
shop in the Borough, and I fancy must always 
have had a pretty hard struggle. He attended 
the London Missionary Society and the Ragged 
School Union meetings every year, and I must 
have accompanied him almost from the time 
when I could first walk. ‘It is all reak’ he used 
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to say as we came away. ‘There are people who 
_ are fighting for something better than their own 
mouths.’ He was convinced that all the platform 
were particularly good men. It was his ambition 
that I should become one of them. He died 
when I was fourteen.” 

“How proud your father would be to-day,” 
said Miss Coulter (they were in the gardens 
now), ‘to see you honoured on every platform ; 
your name a household word in good men’s 
mouths.” 

“Think,” said Mr. Marsh. ‘Did you ever 
hear my name except from myself? Those that 
know my name misknow me as an office drudge 
on a hundred and eighty pounds a year.” 

““You are a great preacher.” 

“A cashier in a stock jobber’s office.” 

For a while she was silent. 

“It is my snobbery that makes your news 
painful,” she said. “A nobler woman would 
have seen at once that your lowliness is a distinc- 
tion. What an orator you must be in despite of 
circumstances to impress yourself so upon the 
whole religious world!” 

“*T have never made a speech in my life.” 

** What have you done, then? Why does every 
Society honour you? Why do hundreds applaud 
when yousstep on to platforms? I have seen 
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them. But you are teasing me. Say that you 
are. It cannot be that you are an impostor.” 

“ An impostor!’ he thundered. “ Never!” 

“T knew it. You are a public man.” 

“T am. Why should I belittle myself. If 
hundreds applaud me, thousands have been 
influenced by me for good. What great Society 
is there that I have not inspired ? ” 

“Then tell me what you do?” 

“You have seen me at public meetings.” 

““ Ever since I was a girl.” 

“Well, then, you know what I do.” 

“ But that has been nothing—listening.”’ 

“That is what I am—a public listener. You 
call that nothing?” 

““ Everyone is a listener.” 

‘All the greater achievement to attain pre- 
eminence in what everyone attempts.” 

‘And you are pre-eminent.” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“I think you are insane, orl am. You seem to 
be talking reasonably, and I can’t confute you, 
and the conclusion is midsummer madness.” 

“Because what I advance is novel, you refuse 
to entertain it. Tell me this. Has not each 
Society a note, and is not this same individual 
note struck year after year ? Who preserves it ? 
Not the speakers who are different every time. 
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The audience? Partly. A gathering of Sunday 
school teachers, for example, vibrates differently 
from one of temperance workers. Mainly, how- 
ever, it is the official platform, the twenty or so 
men that come up from the committee-room 
immediately behind the chairman. Asa rule they 
know far more about the subjects spoken upon 
than do the reverend speakers. This is their one 
Society : to the orator it is one of many. Their 
strained attention inspires him, and their applause 
or coldness tells him what to amplify or cut 
short. That is why no Axminster Hall success 
was ever made by a written speech. The platform 
half makes the orator’s speech for him, and 
at the same time fires the audience for its 
acceptance.”” 

““ There is a glimmer of reason in that. I have 
been inspired by the platform; but I always 
thought that the grand old men there were 
intending speakers, crowded out by the length of 
the first comers. Aren’t they mostly ministers ? ” 

‘A platform of intending speakers wou'd be a 
wet blanket. Many of those you admired were 
in office positions no better than mine.” 

“Then you are just one of them?” 

mvco withea difference, _Lhiéy. are men of 
one idea, and this has got them on to a committee. 
I sit upon all Evangelical platforms; and so 
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prepare myself for each meeting as to be able to 
eclipse each specialist upon his own ground.” 

‘“What you say almost resembles sense. Tell 
me this: How does your name come before these 
Societies if you are on no committees ?”’ 

“Tt never does. No one knows my name.” 

“In what way, then, do you get your special 
tickets ? ”” 

“JT have never had one, not so much as 
a platform ticket, entitling me to a reserved seat 
behind the active platform. I don’t need them. 
Before a meeting I walk straight into the committee- 
room.” 

‘““And walk down there after the meeting to 
tea and coffee?” 

“Certainly. I have earned them.” 

“Oh, it is awful, mere imposture, swindling! 
No, don’t. speak! TPIl not listen. You are a 
nobody, and you would pass for a personage. 
You pretend that it is done to help great causes, 
but you go about the whole year dressed like a 
minister, or,” she added hastily, as Mr. Marsh 
stood before her in mute reproach, “‘ like a minister 
trying to appear unministerial. You knew that 
I took you for one. What public cause was helped 
by the injury you inflicted on me? ‘You can 
never justify that ? ” 


“Every word you utter justifies it. Your 
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picture of me as an eloquent preacher was the 
nearest to truth you could get. Iama public man, 
Idocastashadow. You had the truth then ; now 
you have the facts, and you know nothing about 
me. You see in me an office drudge, with a knack 
of robbing Evangelical Societies of rock cakes. 
I, who keep myself poor with subscribing to 
them.” 

“Tm glad of that.” 

“Glad I am poor?” 

“Yes. I have changed my mind. I don’t 
want the sleek minister back. But tell me this. 
If my notion of you as a great preacher was the 
nearest that my poor intellect could ever get to 
the true conception of you, why did you destroy 
the illusion just now ?” 

‘**T had to before asking you to marry me.” 

“You meant to make me an offer this after- 
noon ?” 

““T make it now. There are a thousand reasons 
why we should marry.” 

“Impossible! Oh, don’t speak of it!” 

But Mr. Marsh did speak of it, while she drew 
with the ferrule of her umbrella endless geometrical 
figures on the new gravel. 

** Ask me another time. I don’t mean that; 
but please say no more now. My head is in a 


whirl,” 
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“You didn’t use the argument that would 
have had most weight with me,” she said shyly, 
when he had taken her at her word; “that if 
we were married we should go to all these meetings 
together, and sit together in the body of the 
hall.” 

“It would be impossible,” he said gloomily. 
“The ushers would not allow me to sit there. 
The word ‘platform’ is branded on me. They 
would come to me and apologise, and take me 
away with them to the committee-room. I have 
tried it. I can no more be kept on the floor than 
a cork can be kept under water.” 

‘““And what about me?” 

“They would conduct you to the Zenana.” 

“The Zenana !” 

“The side gallery to the left of the platform, 
reserved for the female relations of the great 
men.” 

“Thank you ; but I should sit with my 
husband.” 

“Woman! if you had married your minister, 
would you have followed him into his pulpit ? ” 

“Every path,” she said wearily, “brings us 
back to the same point—your belief that you 
have a vocation. Don’t let us argue it again. 
You will sit beside me to-night ? You couldn’t 
desert me to-night.” 
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““When the ushers come for me, Minnie, you 
must put your hand in mine, and hold me down.” 

““T will promise to do that—when they come.” 

In the event neither promise could be 
kept. When they entered Axminster Hall it 
seemed, for a time, that both would have to 
stand. In the end Miss Coulter got a seat amongst 
the Bempton Hall contingent, who squeezed up 
to make room for her; but Mr. Marsh was left 
towering above the standing throng in the main 
aisle. 

The meeting began with the reading of letters 
from great men of various denominations. Each 
name was cheered enthusiastically. Something 
like an orgy of sectarian goodwill prevailed. A 
Colonial bishop filled the chair, and discharged 
its duties admirably, in spite of a tendency to 
let his eyes wander from the letter reader and 
dwell upon a large man in the middle gangway. 
His attention had been attracted from the first 
by the stranger’s head, huge and leonine with 
matted locks (the cashier’s head had grown white 
with younger men stepping over it) that hung 
down almost in ringlets. “I wonder,” thought 
the bishop, ‘“‘ of what sect. that man is a leader.” 
That the stranger was of commanding position 
in some denomination did not seem open to 
question. Then came a happy inspiration. The 
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bishop stood up, and courteously motioned the 
unknown to a seat not far from the chair. Men 
and women clapped and waved handkerchiefs, 
while the cashier was being hauled on to the plat- 
form, each believing that he was thereby showing 
respect to that portion of the audience (evidently 
a large one) that acknowledged the guidance of 
this man. 

Mr. Marsh waved his hand to the meeting, and 
subsided into his favourite seat, behind the extreme 
outward curve of the platform rail. Miss Coulter 
kept her eyes on him. How alert he was! how 
vivid! How quick to take an allusion! The 
very first to see the point to which a speaker was 
driving, when he would nod emphatically, and 
continue until it had been reached, trotting, as it 
were, ahead of the oratorical vehicle in the run 
home. 

As each speaker pushed to the front Mr. Marsh 
knew all about him, and told his neighbours, 
enveloping the orator in.an atmosphere of personal 
regard. And to see him take a story was better 
than the story itself. Jaspar Wright, of Surbiton, 
who moved the first resolution, told a humorous 
story, the point of which lay in wild exaggeration. 
Mr. Marsh shook his head doubtfully at first, 
but with increasing emphasis, and the audience 
laughed at him. 
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“Ah, he can’t take that in!” cried one of the 
poorer Bempton Hall women. 

The same speaker used for his peroration the 
story of the Atheist’s Parrot. Who would have 
guessed that Mr. Marsh had ever heard it before ? 
His eyes were riveted upon Jaspar Wright until 
he came to the dialogue between the bird and 
the atheist’s child, when the cashier turned 
round four square to the audience, and blew 
his nose. 

““There’s nothing to be ashamed of, sir,”’ some- 
one called up to him. 

“These big soft ’earted men are orfen the 
greatest ’eroes,” said the same woman that had 
spoken before. 

Miss Coulter, who had eyes also for Mr. Samp- 
son, noticed that while his best story was being 
told he looked anxious and absent. Yes, Mr. 
Marsh was right ; a backing of intending speakers 
would be a wet blanket indeed. 

Then came the seconder, Arthur Blight, of 
Balham—breezy, and then Dean Collet. There 
is no need to describe his analysis of the question, 
which is to be found now in his collected works, 
except to say that it was longer than Axminster 
Hall speeches are, and, being not oratory but 
literature, was naturally very much closer. 


And then—Mr. Sampson. If he had been an old 
I 
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hand there, he would have made in a few words 
a formal seconding ; but the speech was written 
(the first speech he had ever written out, and 
consequently his worst), and must be delivered. 
Mr. Marsh worked like a lion for him, actually 
standing up to clap while Mr. Sampson was arrang- 
ing his papers. 

‘We have had the theory,” he shouted, “ this 
is the man that can tell us about the practice,” 
and everyone knew that the undistinguished 
figure preparing to speak was the pioneer of the 
school-dinner movement. 

But they were curious, rather than enthusiastic, 
and the speaker’s feeling was that he was address- 
ing a thousand icebergs and one old friend. Know- 
ing that an ounce of encouragement at the be- 
ginning of.a speech is worth a pound afterwards, 
Mr. Marsh never made the mistake of warming 
gradually. He slapped the platform rail in 
delight at Mr. Sampson’s opening pleasantry, 
the first sentences were punctuated by his hear, 
hear’s. Mr. Sampson, feeling that he had no 
hold of the audience, clung to Mr. Marsh with the 
tenacious grasp of a drowning man. After making 
a point he would swing round to see how the 
enthusiast took it. But even Mr. Marsh couldn’t 
make Mr. Sampson’s written speech a success. 
His chance came with the first anecdote, an 
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episode of Bempton Street, pressed into service 
in the place of the Atheist’s Parrot. 

“T could tell you many other stories like that,” 
said the speaker. 

*“ Hear, hear,’ shouted Mr. Marsh. ‘ Never 
mind the speech, sir, let us have the stories.” 

Mr. Sampson hesitated, and was saved. He 
left his manuscript on the platform rail, and 
spoke from his heart. Tears ran down his cheeks, 
and words came the more easily for them, and 
behind the words was the man himself. Loosed 
now was his drowning clutch at Mr. Marsh. He 
was a confident swimmer, borne up by the deep 
flood of the great meeting. The water in Miss 
Coulter’s eyes, brought there by pity for her 
superintendent’s failure, ran down her cheeks in 
tears of gladness at his triumph. And she knew 
who had saved him, and was grateful for him, 
too. 

The meeting closed soon after Mr. Sampson 
sat down, when Miss Coulter saw him enveloped 
by Mr. Marsh, and almost carried down to re- 
freshments in the committee-room by that 
hospitable interloper. Then with some of the 
inner Bempton Hall circle (joined by Mrs. Samp- 
son from the Zenana) she waited in the long 
draughty passage to congratulate the maker of 
the speech of the evening. Four other groups 
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were there for a similar purpose, but, rather 
oddly, they seemed to think that this had been 
delivered by their respective pastors. Jaspar 
Wright emerged first to be smothered by con- 
gratulations from the Surbiton group. 

“The speech of the evening,” they said, with 
one voice. 

“1 would not have missed ‘The Atheist’s 
Parrot’ for ten pounds,” said one with the appear- 
ance of a senior deacon. 

““T am afraid you have heard it from me 
before.” 

“You never told it as you did to-night.” 

“Anyone would excel himself,” said the 
great Congregationalist, “with such an inspiring 
platform.” 

Yes, Mr. Marsh had been right in claiming that 
he could make more of that story than others. 
How fantastic his claim to be the supreme listener 
had seemed a few hours ago, and how modest 
now. What a lot she had learned since the 
afternoon ! 

“What a time they are!” she exclaimed im- 
patiently. 

“They ?’’ said Mrs. Sampson. 

‘*T mean, what a time he is.” 

At last Mr. Sampson appeared, escorted by Mr. 
Marsh, who was still playing the host, 
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“You must come here again,” he said. “We 
ought to have had you before,” 

“You look tired after your exertions,” said 
Miss Coulter, addressing the cashier. 

“But he has been doing nothing,” said Mr. 
Sampson. ‘He has been listening.” 

““The same thing of course,” said Mr. Marsh 
drily. 

Miss Coulter’s eye met his, and they smiled. 
How well they understood one another! She 
allowed him to escort her to Farringdon Street 
Station, and on the way there they discussed 
the location of their future home (it was not until 
next day that Miss Coulter remembered she 
had never accepted him). 

‘It must be somewhere,” she said, ‘‘ just west 
of Trafalgar Road. I can’t give up Bempton 
Hall.”’ 

“ T wouldn’t ask you to.” 

“* And you shall make a start as a speaker at 
the Mission Anniversary in October. Fancy if you 
should turn out to be an orator after all!” 

“Anything to please you, Minnie; but, of 
course, it must not be allowed to interfere with 
my more important public work.” 


PART TWO. 
WEST OF TRAFALGAR ROAD. 


I—A VOW OF SILENCE. 


“JT REALLY think we must begin,” said Miss 
Marshall. “Mr. Carr, will you take that seat 
between my sisters.” 

‘“*T shall be charmed,” said the visitor,’ but it 
seems a shame that Mrs. Marshall, as a reward for 
her charitable labours, should have to sup alone.” 

‘““Teach her not to be such a giddy gadabout,” 
growled the youngest Marshall boy, George. 

He had just gone to town, and affected a bass 
talking voice of rare compass. Exactly how 
many octaves divided his top note from his lowest, 
one hesitates to say. 

“You have no notion, Carr,’ said Bennet Mar- 
shall, “‘ the anxiety that young woman causes us. 
Out late night after night, and returning in a state 
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of exhilaration and good temper that is perfectly 
awful to witness.” 

“And the company she keeps,” said Nora, 
“is a public scandal. Last Whit-Monday she 
went in an open pleasure van to Hadley Woods, 
with the Bempton Hall parents, with a Gospel 
cornet player on the box seat. They sang hymns 
all the way there and back, mother joining in as 
rowdily as the worst. One never knows from day 
to day what new scrape or society she will be 
plunged into.” 

“What a charming lady your mother is,” said 
the visitor. ‘It is so rarely one sees the philan- 
thropic spirit combined with a sense of humour. 
How delightfully she relates any little absurdities 
that befall her! ”’ 

This was a new view for the Marshalls. Their 
mother’s adventures were a source of fun to them, 
but this, they thought, was due, not to her sense 
of humour, but to their own. 

**T love the way in which Mrs. Marshall allows 
a confession to be wrung from her, the episode of 
the serious Punch and Judy showman, for 
example.” 

‘*T haven’t heard that,” said Bennet Marshall, 
who did not live at home, being manager of a 
branch bank at West Lawton. 

“Tt was only that your mother hired a Punch 
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and Judy Show for the Bempton Hall infants’ treat. 
She stipulated that there should be no music-hall 
songs to corrupt the tender mind. ‘ You can 
trust me, mum,’ said the operator. ‘Iam a father 
of twelve.’ ”’ 

“And what happened ? 

“The man substituted Moody and Sankey’s 
hymns. Punch hit the other characters frightful 
blows with a stick, and sat up rubbing himself 
triumphantly against the corner of his house, 
squeaking ‘ Hold the Fort.’ ” 

‘** Here is mother!”’ cried Miss Marshall, and the 
whole party adjourned to the passage to welcome her. 

“Oh, you poor dear!” said the youngest daugh- 
ter. “ You must be starved.” 

“How are you, Mr. Carr?” said the newcomer. 
“IT do hope you haven’t been foolish enough to 
wait supper for me.” 

Mrs. Marshall was a tall, fair woman, who in her 
sealskins gave the impression of being a grand 
dame. When she removed her bonnet and jacket 
she seemed simply good-natured and comfortable. 
The mental picture the Marshalls had of their 
mother was in indoor costume. 

They dragged her to the supper table, and 
Bennet opened her a bottle of Kop’s Ale. 

“You don’t deserve it,’ he said gloomily, 
“coming home at this hour.” 
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“You may think yourselves lucky to see me 
Dack-at “ally “Mro:Carry do you know what a 
‘Daughter of the Albatross’ is ? ”’ 

“The Albatross,” said the visitor, ‘is a bird 
chiefly found in illustrated anthologies, where it 
is drawn rather larger than an ostrich. No doubt 
it has young, but ornithology would not recognise 
the terms sons and daughters.” 

““T am a Daughter of the Albatross,” said Mrs. 
Marshall calmly. 

* The blow has fallen,’ said Bennet; “ our 
worst fears stopped short of a Daughter of the 
Albatross.” 

“It came about in this way. A few weeks ago 
I was asked by Mrs. Pope, the hall-keeper’s wife, 
to allow a habitation of the Daughters of the 
Albatross to use my class-room. She said that it 
was a Temperance Benefit Society, with branches 
all over the world. I consented ; numbers of the 
mothers joined, and a junior branch was started 
for young girls.” 

“ Grand-daughters of the Albatross, I suppose.”’ 

“Well, it seemed such a capital thing for the 
women that, to encourage them, I sent in my 
name to-night. Of course, I thought they would 
just elect me in the ordinary way, but instead 
they had a lot of nonsense as if I were joining 
some secret society. I can assure you, Mr. Carr, 
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I never felt so ridiculous. There 1 was shut out 
in the-passage with two of my own mothers stand- 
ing guard over me. After a time Mrs. Rogers 
(who at the present moment is entirely dependent 
upon my charity) put her head out, and said the 
Neophyte may be admitted. Fancy Mrs. Rogers 
using a word like Neophyte! In the room a dozen 
mothers were occupying my chairs. ‘ Don’t rise,’ 
I said. ‘I can’t stop more than a minute. I'll 
just pay whatever subscription is due to your 
society, and then Imust run away. Mrs. Adams,’ 
I said to the woman at the table, ‘ please be very 
careful when you leave about turning off the gas, 
the tap is a little stiff.’ She ordered me to be silent. 
Then they asked me if I knew the rules. ‘My 
good women,’ I said sharply, ‘do you think I 
should be here if I didn’t.’ ” 

“Did you know the rules?” asked Mr. Carr. 

‘**No, I didn’t; but I was so vexed with them 
all that the fact did not strike me. Then I took 
an oath that ‘being fully acquainted with the 
rules and objects of The Daughters of the Albat- 
ross I promise to obey and pursue the same’ 
(the rules and objects, that is, not the daughters) 
in all parts of the world, and then signed an illus- 
trated scroll, one corner of which showed a hearse 
followed by a brass band, and a number of women 
adorned with sashes. It was thus, I was told, that 
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Daughters of the Albatross honour a dead sister, 
a whip round of a shilling a head paying for the 
band, all members being under pledge to follow— 
full regalia indispensable.” 

“My poor wronged mother,” said Bennet 
Marshall, wiping his eyes, ‘‘ give me notice of the 
next funeral. I will cheerfully come from West 
Lawton to see you in the indispensable regalia.” 

“Go on, mother,” said the youngest Miss 
Marshall, ““I know there is some more, by your 
face. Don’t keep anything back.” 

** Well, when I had taken all the vows I was 
conducted to the class-room, where on Sundays 
Miss Coulter has the senior girls. Now it was 
called ‘ The Inner Court ’ of the Habitation. Two 
mothers with wands guarded the door. I was 
told that no outsider had ever penetrated the 
mysteries of the inner court. I was bidden enter, 
and the door was pulled to behind me.” 

“What was there?” 

“Nothing. The walls were bare, and there 
was not a stick of furniture in the place except 
one chair in the middle of the floor. This was 
occupied by the Grand Chief for the year—Mrs. 
Murphy, our charwoman, with a huge em- 
broidered scarf over her shoulders.” 

“You must kiss the Worshipful Mother’s hand,” 


said my guard. 
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‘“<The Worshipful Mother will dispense with 
that, Iam sure,’ I said in my sweetest tone. ° We 
have met before, have we not, Mrs. Murphy ?’ 
Without a word, and glaring like a rocking horse, 
Mrs. Murphy stretched out her hand, and I kissed 
it. The whole thing was so mysterious it gave 
meachill. I shall never see Mrs. Murphy cleaning 
our windows without recalling it.” 

“Well? ” 

“ That was all, truly. Oh, I forgot to mention 
that before leaving the presence I had to say to 
Mrs. Murphy, ‘ Worshipful Mother, may I retire ?’” 

Mrs. Marshall’s audience gave a shout of. 
approval. Their laughter was broken in upon 
by a shriek from their mother. 

“* What is the matter ? ” 

“Oh, I forgot, I’m so sorry!”’ 

“Forgot what, love?” asked the youngest 
Miss Marshall. 

“Oh, dear! I quite forgot that I had sworn 
an oath of eternal secrecy.” 


I1—SPEECH HUNGER. 


THREE hundred yards up Walmer Road, which 
is almost opposite to Bempton Street, ee a 
building that might be a Brobdingnagian beehive, 
but is a Congregational Chapel. Thirty years ago 
it was crowded to the doors. This year, if a 
bazaar realises all that is hoped of it (which no 
bazaar yet ever did) the transept and the deep 
gallery recesses will be curtained off to make the 
place less ghost-like for the lessening congregation. 
Financially the chapel is stronger than most in the 
London failure belt. A mile north of it are a few 
houses, still occupied by the merchant families 
that built them. Here live the Richards, the 
Marshalls, and the Hopes, who supply the chapel 
with half its income and three-fourths of its 
deacons and church officers. Any new work by 
whomsoever initiated speedily drifts into their 
control. A recent instance of this was the Young 


Men’s Sabbath Union, started by a newcomer 
4I 
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amongst us. But as he has written an account 
of this it will be fairer to let him have the field to 
himself. 


It is the general opinion in our neighbourhood 
(he writes) that the Young Men’s Sabbath Union 
originated in the mind of the minister. As a 
matter of fact, the idea was entirely my own. 
It came to me in this way. I was returning 
from the Highgate ponds one Sunday afternoon 
with three or four friends, when the conversation 
turned upon the morning’s discourse. 

“IT could preach a better sermon any day, 
myself,’ said Richards, and it came out that the 
others were similarly endowed. 

‘T should very much like to hear you preach, 
Richards,” said one who propitiated each of us 
in turn. 

“Of course, mine could never be a popular style,” 
said the first speaker. “Nine out of ten people, 
I have no doubt, would prefer Mr. Hebditch. 
There would be a good deal less milk and water 
in my sermons, and more of the sort of stuff that 
it takes some effort to digest.” 

“T don’t pretend that I could ever be un- 
popular like you, Richards,” said the other humbly, 
“but if it came to a simple evangelical appeal 
I believe I could do pretty well. Years ago I 
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heard Moody in the Agricultural Hall. Young 
as I was I longed to change places with him. I 
could see so many fine openings that he missed.” 

“What beats me,” said George Marshall, the 
son of the Church Secretary, ‘“‘is the fuss these 
ministers make over the preparation of their 
twaddling sermons. Hebditch, for example, 
writes every word. Now, if Spurgeon had just 
the divisions of his sermon in his head when he 
entered the pulpit he was satisfied. That is the 
sort of thing I should go in for, except that I 
shouldn’t bother about having the divisions 
in my head. Why, when I was in our sixth form 
debating society it happened often that I knew 
nothing whatever about the subject I rose to speak 
upon, and yet I would manage to jog along until 
asked to stop. The whole time I was in the sixth 
I don’t think I once left off of my own accord.” 

These remarks had the effect of starting me 
upon a vein of somewhat melancholy reflection. 
Here were young men boasting no inconsiderable 
pulpit eloquence with no opportunity of showing 
what they could do. Doubtless their case was 
that of many others. Who could estimate 
in a congregation like that attending Wycliffe 
Chapel the amount of preaching ability thus 
allowed to run uselessly to seed ? 

It is probable that these thoughts would have 
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had no practical outcome if, as I parted outside 
the North London station from my friends, I 
had not chanced to run upon the minister. The 
Rev. Hosea Hebditch wrung my hand affec. 
tionately. 

** Ah, George,” he said, “it is some time now 
since you and I had the opportunity for a 
friendly chat.” Here were two mistakes. My 
baptismal name is Charles, and having only 
recently come into the neighbourhood, I had 
never spoken to the minister before in the course 
of my life. 

“Don’t you think, sir,” I remarked, “ that it 
is a great pity we young men should have nothing 
open to us on Sunday afternoons but taking the 
train to the Highgate ponds ? ”’ 

“What is it you are leading up to, George ? ”’ 

I sketched out my ideal: a sort of glorified 
Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Society, to 
meet on Sunday afternoons for the discussion of 
serious things. Every meeting would be begun 
by a short sermon. 

“These, of course, would be an improvement 
on those you listen to already ? ” 

““Some of them, no doubt, would not be so 
good,” I answered diplomatically, ‘‘ but we should 
have a chance of discussing them.” 

“True,” said the minister. ‘‘ That makes all 
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the difference. Whom would you get to deliver 
these orations ? ”’ 

“Oh! the young men themselves,” I answered 
hastily. “‘ The right to preach would be confined 
strictly to members. That point is absolutely 
essential.” 

‘“ How do you suppose your society would be 
regarded by the older men?” 

““T believe,” said I firmly, “that there are 
numbers of them who would be only too glad 
to come and listen.” 

“That is not their strong point,’ said the 
minister regretfully. “‘ You think that if I gave 
it a start this idea would be well taken up? ”’ 

“T have not the slightest doubt upon the sub- 
ject,” I replied. ‘‘ You have no conception, sir,” 
I continued impressively, “‘ of the amount of 
preaching power that is lying dormant in the 
members of your congregation.” 

When the time came to part the minister held 


my hand. 
* T will think over what you have said, George,” 
he remarked. ‘‘ It may be I shall see my way to 


carry out your suggestion. For the present, I 
should like what has passed to remain entirely 
between you and me.” 

It was some weeks before I heard anything 


further. Then,*one Sunday morning the minister 
K 
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made an announcement as the congregation rose 
from the long prayer. It was proposed, he said, 
to form a Young Men’s Sabbath Union, and a 
preliminary meeting, to draw up a programme 
and enrol members, would be held in the Church 
Parlour at a quarter to three. All young fellows 
(the minister referred to us thus, it was so much 
more affectionately intimate than “‘ young men ’’) 
who had attained the age of sixteen were invited 
to send in their names to the editor of the maga- 
zine, who had kindly undertaken the duties of 
secretary. Then followed an explanation of the 
aim and methods of the new society, in which my 
suggestions were followed to the letter. The 
announcement caused a stir all through the build- 
ing. Young men who had been staring about 
became suddenly thoughtful and preoccupied, 
and heads of families looked at one another and 
nodded approbation. My father took a gold 
pencil case from his pocket, and began to write 
industriously upon the back of an envelope. I 
managed to get a peep over his shoulder. He was 
writing down the heads of a speech delivered by 
him on the occasion of my eldest cousin’s coming- 
of-age. His notes were headed, ‘‘ Manhood: 
Its Privileges and Responsibilities.” In fancy he 
saw these words printed large upon the new pro- 
gramme. Poor dad! Evidently he had not 
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noticed that only members were to be allowed 
to preach. Scratching noises were coming from 
the pews all around me. Half the old men in the 
congregation, apparently, had made a similar 
oversight. 

After service I found my friends drawn up in a 
row outside the main entrance. We waited faith- 
fully there for one another, wet or fine, and would 
walk home together when nothing more attractive 
could be secured. On this occasion there was no 
such reservation. We started up the hill before 
half the choir had come out. It was enthusiasm 
for the new society that carried us away. At last 
there was a chance of our taking our right place in 
popular estimation. 

“Tl tell you what,” said the son of the Church 
Secretary. “‘ We had better fix our subjects now, 
and get them accepted before the meeting begins, 
otherwise we shall run the risk of being swamped. 
An awful mush of fellows are coming this after- 
noon—Senior Scholars, and Endeavourers, and 
heaven knows who, all of them simply dying for 
an opportunity to show off.” 

‘* There will be others besides fellows,” I said 
meaningly. 

Then I related what had taken place in our 
own pew. 

“This is a little too much,” said Richards, 
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aggressively. “I am not going to join a society 
to hear White’s father on ‘Manhood’s Responsi- 
bilities > every Sunday afternoon; so I give you 
fair warning.” 

‘“* There will be worse sermons,” said I. ‘“‘ Some 
of the deacons are taking part.” 

I was considerably riled. Although the dad 
is not exactly a genius (his speech at my cousin’s 
coming-of-age was not the sort of thing I should 
have felt proud of myself) he is cleverer than old 
Richards, besides being a good sort, which the 
senior deacon notoriously is not. — 

“You are both right,” said the peacemaker. 
“Tt would be a thousand pities for White’s father 
to be turned loose upon us, and I suppose Richards 
would be the first to admit that his governor on 
‘ Unfulfilled Prophecy ’ would not be precisely of 
the nature of a draw. I take it we mean to 
preach these sermons ourselves. If once we start 
relaxing the rules out of compliment to relations 
our audiences will be frightened away.” 

“ All right,” I replied. “I have no wish to 
force my father upon the society ; but I wish it 
to be understood that he is quite as bright as any 
of your governors.” 

The two that had not spoken hastened to assure 
me that they held their fathers’ powers in the most 
moderate esteem. 
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“That is all right,” said the peacemaker, 
soothingly. “ White very honourably has under- 
taken that his father shan’t give an address; it 
is only fair we should promise as much for ours.” 

This was done. It was agreed further that 
each of us should preach a sermon, and that we 
should occupy the first five afternoons, which 
would enable us to withdraw honourably if the 
subsequent meetings declined in interest. With 
regard to subjects, the peacemaker suggested 
that we should take the first five that occurred 
on the syllabus of a coming Evangelical Con- 
ference. 

Our proceedings were so absorbing that I did 
not reach home until the family were half-way 
through dinner. I found them discussing my 
society. 

“They will find it very difficult, I should think,” 
my mother was saying, “to find people to give 
all those addresses.” 

““More difficult to find anyone to listen to 
them,” said my elder brother. 

I ignored him, and addressed the mater. 

“Sooner than the thing should fall through,” 
said I, ‘I will deliver a sermon myself.” 

“Tt is a pity you boys turn everything into 
ridicule,” said my father. ‘“ To show how strongly 
I feel the necessity for this association, I have 
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joinediit myself, and have undertaken to preach 
a sermon any afternoon they may name.” 

“Your offer was accepted ?” I said blankly. 

“There was such a crowd in the vestry around 
Mr. Marshall, the temporary secretary, that I 
was not able to get in a word, so I left a note 
and came away. It is scarcely likely, however, 
that he will let me off. You need not look so 
anxious, Charley. Somehow or other I shall 
manage to pull through.” 

“T wasn’t thinking about you, dad,” said I. 
That ugly rush to the vestry, what might it portend ? 

We were still sitting over the dinner-table when 
Mr. Marshall popped in on his way to the meeting. 
He had not been able to find room for ‘‘ Manhood : 
Its Privileges and Responsibilities ” (what a grand 
subject!) owing to all the dates having been pre- 
viously filled. People had been very kind. He 
could have filled his programme twice over. The 
syllabus was very strong, and he believed the 
sermons would be characterised by a maturity 
all too rare in the efforts of young men. 

I did not want to hear more, but slipped out, 
and hurried down to the chapel. Outside I found 
my friends in a dejected group. 

“You asked me to write out our suggestions,” 
said the peacelover. “TI tried to make them look 
attractive.” 
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He handed round for inspection a sheet en- 
livened with much double ruling and red ink. 
We read it with melancholy interest. My subject, 
I noticed, was “The Philosophy of Prayer,” and 
came third. The others were ‘“ Local Option,” 
=o Phe Millennium,” ** Sacerdotalism,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Personality of the Devil.” 

“To think it should all have been put on one 
side for a lot of senile folly,” said one, whose 
father was of no particular account. 

“It’s simply conceit that has made them come 
forward,” said George Marshall, ‘‘ and I shall rise 
at the meeting and tell them so.” 

Richards, rather officiously, took exception to 
these criticisms. 

“Of course, your father’s not down for any- 
thing ?”’ I said, moved by a sudden suspicion. 

‘“* No !—tthat is, I mean, nothing in the nature 
ofasermon. Possibly he may make a few remarks 
one afternoon, by way of opening up a discussion.” 

“On ‘ Unfulfilled Prophecy’? ” 

‘Tt might have something to do with prophecy,” 
he stammered. 

‘* J don’t believe you even tried to prevent him,” 
said the son of the Church Secretary. 

It was really very sickening. The rest of us 
had fulfilled our contract to the very letter. 
Not a relative of ours was down for anything. 
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“The next time,” said I, “ my father wants to 
preach, I shall encourage him, and I only hope 
he will go on the whole afternoon.” 

The others said much the same. 

I think Richards was relieved when the arrival 
of the minister drove us all inside. 

A glance at the room showed that the meeting 
was going to be very crowded. It wanted still 
several minutes to the time, but it was only with 
difficulty that we managed to secure seats. Not 
a man of position in the chapel, or a youth of none 
seemed missing. The latter stood, for the most 
part, congregated sheepishly around the door. 
The proceedings commenced with the minister’s 
inaugural address. Confronted by six solid rows 
of all that was dullest and most respected in the 
neighbourhood, he addressed the gathering as 
‘“‘ young friends,” and said that their bright, open 
countenances was the most inspiring sight he had 
ever witnessed. The moment the minister sat 
down old Mr. Hope arose. We had listened, he 
said, to a noble and large-hearted utterance, 
and the best vote of thanks we could pass to the 
minister was to make his project an unqualified 
success. He could not imagine anything more 
conducive to this end than the election of Mr. 
Gustavus Marshall as Vice-President. Mr. Mar- 
shall, in a few depreciatory remarks, acknowledged 
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his fitness for the position. If they could induce 
the Senior Deacon to accept similar responsibility 
the future of the Union might be regarded as 
assured. Mr. Richards allowed himself to be 
over-ruled, and in his turn removed the retiring 
scruples of Mr. Hope. The committee was rushed 
through in the same manner, no vote of any sort 
being taken. Before we quite realised what was 
happening all the officers of the society were 
declared to have been duly elected. They had 
been chosen exclusively from the occupants of the 
front rows. The same quarter, it came out, 
was responsible for the programme. In spite of 
the scramble there had been for dates, this 
was no haphazard production. Three of the 
openers were deacons, and the others were of the 
class from which deacons are drawn. My father 
and two middle-aged men, who hand plates round 
in the gallery, were put down as reserves. The 
reading of the programme brought the proceedings 
to a close. Our little party walked away too 
disconsolate for words. Young Richards was 
the most downcast. Neither then nor afterwards 
was anything further said to him in the nature of 
reproach. Poor fellow! He saw only too clearly 
how largely our defeat was due to his lack of 
spirit. 

‘‘ Perhaps some of the old boys will drop out 
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when they see how we handle the first sermons in 
debate,’ said the son of the Church Secretary. 

“Richards, perhaps, would object to our making 
hay of his father,” I suggested, ‘‘ Unfulfilled Pro- 
phecy ”’ coming first upon the list. 

““He must take his chance with the others,” 
said the young man. ‘“‘ To make an exception in 
his case because he happens to be related to one 
of us would be manifestly unfair.” 

““T will say, Richards,” said the peacemaker, 
generously, ‘“‘ that if we must have elderly men, 
there is no one we shall get so much fun out of as 
your father.” 

This was no idle compliment. Not only were 
the Senior Deacon’s fallacies colossal; but there 
was the further advantage that we knew exactly 
what he would say. 

“ T shall tackle him on the Battle of Armageddon 
and the return to Jerusalem,” said one. 

“The ascent into mid-air will be good enough 
for me,” said another. 

George Marshall preferred to try his fortune 
with the thousand years’ reign. 

For my own part I resolved to come upon the 
deacon at the point where he lost himself with the 
Ten Tribes. 

If the programme had been drawn up in 
accordance with our wishes we could not have 
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anticipated -the next meeting with greater 
zest. 

When the occasion arrived I must confess to 
experiencing a slight sinking of heart. The room 
seemed to have grown, and the old men to have 
become more pachydermatous than ever. One 
might outplay them, and break through their 
guard with keen dialectical weapon, but they 
would go away (one felt it) blandly unconscious 
of having sustained any hurt. 

This would not have prevented me from dis- 
charging my duty, but it was not to be. Directly 
Mr. Richards ceased the Chairman called upon 
himself, and went on, very leisurely, until it was 
time to declare the meeting closed. 

This was the last straw. We declared 
wrathfully that our connection with the Young 
Men’s Sabbath Union was severed. Never again 
would we set foot inside its doors. Some score 
of other young men at that precise moment were 
saying the same thing. Nevertheless, the attend- 
ance at the next meeting showed no very great 
falling off; and of those who did absent them- 
selves the majority returned to their allegiance 
the following week. It would be prying too 
closely into family secrets to reveal the thousand 
and one forms of domestic and social pressure that 
contributed to this result. Within a month of 
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the Union’s starting wilful abstention from its 
gatherings had become a sin. A visit to the 
ponds was accepted as evidence of a lax moral 
sense. ‘I suppose you are able to reconcile it to 
your conscience ?’”’ said a church visitor to an 
offender, his tone implying that the feat passed 
ordinary credence. Those who continued to in- 
dulge in the practice pursued it by stealth, starting 
early to escape cold nods, or sorrowing reproachful 
glances from young lady teachers on their way to 
the Sunday School, and delaying their return to 
give the Union folk time to get within doors. 
Occasionally these calculations were upset, and a 
party continuing the afternoon’s discussion would 
meet a young man of the chapel circle in the com- 
pany of a damp dog. Him they would address 
not reproachfully, commending the dog, and asking 
particulars about the outing; but underneath it 
all was something like a sigh. When the young 
man left them they would agree what a thousand 
pities it was that one who had shown so much 
promise as a listener should have disappointed 
their hopes. But, as has been said, the absentees 
were very few. The fact was the heads of families 
had secured an audience, and were determined 
not to let it slip away. The Young Men’s Union 
aroused their enthusiasm. It was the sort of 
thing they had unconsciously been seeking for 
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years. Even those not important enough to 
have a place on the programme lived in hope, 
for there was always the chance of their being 
called upon for “a few words.”’ The example of 
the first meeting was by no means invariably 
followed. When his own ideas gave out the 
Chairman would frequently allow another old 
fellow to have an innings, and these favours were 
not confined to the circle of his personal friends. 
It was this wise latitude that kept them so wonder- 
fully together. The moment a meeting was over 
there was always a rush to thank the opener for 
his “ helpful words,” and even in houses where 
the minister’s sermons were criticised pretty faith- 
fully a similar treatment of the afternoon’s dis- 
course was regarded as something like sacrilege. 
Our little party obtained in time a prescriptive 
right to the last row of chairs, and there we would 
sit, while some dreary “advice” or “straight 
talk’? was in progress, until the speaker’s voice 
became gradually faint and far away. Then we 
saw meadows, and green heights, and a sheet of 
water that sparkled in the sun. Away on the 
right was a range of low, wooded hills. A lark 
sang in the sky, and four fox-terriers barked loudly 
for a stick. Then our heads would go back with a 
dislocating jolt, and we would sit bolt upright, 
with the knowledge that what we had seen was 
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a reflection of the irrevocable past. ‘“‘ From this 
Sabbath Union,” said George Marshall, ‘‘ there are 
but two doors of escape, Death and the Sunday 
School, and upon my honour I have a great mind 
to take a class at Bempton Hall.” 

“It doesn’t make it easier to bear,’ said 
Richards, ‘‘ that this burden has been put upon 
us by one of ourselves.” 

I had the presence of mind to inquire innocently 
what he meant. 

‘“‘ Hebditch,” he said, “‘ was round at our place 
last night, and the governor was congratulating 
him upon the wonderful good he had accomplished 
in thinking of this wretched society. Hebditch 
disclaimed the authorship. The whole thing, he 
said, was suggested to him by a youth whose name 
he had unaccountably forgotten.” 

“Td give something to know who that youth 
was,” said Marshall. 

The others said the same thing. They spoke 
with conviction, but I did not feel called upon to 
enlighten them. The credit for the Young Men’s 
Sabbath Union rests, at present, solely with the 


minister, and there it is my fixed intention that 
it shall remain. 


IlI]—THE INVISIBLE OBVIOUS. 


A GENERATION ago, when the Walmer Road pulpit 
affected the trend of religious thought, its Monday 
discussions were of more than local interest, and 
at the Debating Society to-day you may catch 
echoes of its past greatness. Clarence Knock, 
whose first creative effort was read aloud there 
one manuscript magazine night, drops in occa- 
sionally. Hubert Manners, the great critic, can 
always be got for a literary lecture, and other 
middle-aged celebrities are not averse from re- 
visiting the scene of early triumphs. Younger 
men, of the journalist and barrister class, are 
attracted by the prestige that still clings to it. 
It happened one evening, after the meeting had 
broken up, that a half-dozen men (including the 
great novelist) sat round the secretary’s table 
discussing panics, a subject brought to the front 
by a recent music-hall fire. 

‘““ What strikes me,’ said Manners, ‘is that 
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in all these catastrophes the loss of life is due 
to the omission of some act that seems simple 
and inevitable. People do the wildest things to 
secure their own safety, sometimes even to com- 
pass that of others; but the one needful and 
apparently obvious course is overlooked.” 

**Not so strange perhaps,’ said Cambridge, 
who may one day be considered a minor poet ; 
‘in all departments of life the secret of distinction 
is the cultivation of the obvious.” 

‘“‘ What a pity no one has ever cultivated you,” 
growled Knock, who finds a commonplace none 
the less uninteresting for being stood upon its head. 
For all his paradox Cambridge is the most pre- 
dictable talker in the society, having a blind man’s 
painful knack of feeling his way along high roads 
worn dusty by the thousand pedestrians that 
have preceded him. 

“Take literature,’ he continued. ‘“‘ There is 
no such passport to immortality as a relish for 
the obvious. Shakespeare chirps more platitudes 
than any aviary of modern song-birds. Tupper 
would have ranked beside him but for metrical 
originality. His matter was all right: there was 
nothing fresh there.” 

“The trouble with modern Shakespeares,’’ 
said the President, “‘ is not that they lack obvious- 
ness, but that they are not visible,” 
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“We were talking about panics,” said a re- 
porter. “ All that is original in a man seems to 
come to the surface in moments of peril. Dickens 
knew that, and made Mr. Tupman (the most 
brainless of all his characters) hit out quite a clever 
line for himself when Mr. Pickwick went through 
the ice. Mr. Tupman, we are told, ‘ran across 
the country at his utmost speed, screaming “ Fire” 
with all his might.’ ” 

No one said anything, and, after a minute, the 
reporter continued. 

“Crowds have been known to stand by and 
let a fellow creature drown before their eyes, when 
the means of rescue were easy and to hand. This, 
I suspect, is not caused by callousness, or even by 
cowardice. The sudden crisis has caused a vast 
accession of originality. The minds of standers- 
by are occupied with the details of a thousand 
fantastic rescues. Such a commonplace as the 
stretching out of a hand, or the throwing of a rope, 
occurs to no one.” 

“You should found an order of knighthood,” 
said the poet; “your knights errant to be 
pledged to relieve distressed humanity by not 
going out of their way.”’ 

“‘T would take the vows for one,’ said Chandos. 
“¢ T am sure the order would be a very good thing.” 


Knock made a chaffing comment ; but found, 
ie 
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to his surprise, that Chandos was quite serious. 
He was rather a character, and a word about him 
may not be amiss, as he happens to be the hero 
of the tale. He was an international water-poloist, 
and a fair all-round athlete. All his accomplish- 
ments were physical, but his interests mainly 
literary and speculative. He read little, but 
loved to hear books and notions discussed. Sport- 
ing talk bored him invariably. He should by 
rights have been alert and hard-headed ; instead, 
he was absent-minded and dreamy to a degree. 
This, combined with the fact that he had a mar- 
vellous memory (he had, for example, the local 
time-table by heart), made some think that in him 
a successful author had been lost. On one sub- 
ject, that of his own physical courage, he was 
morbidly introspective. No man was ever more 
afraid of fear. His self-respect rested upon the 
assumption that he was brave, and this, he ad- 
mitted, had never been brought to the test. 
‘When I read of men proving themselves worth- 
less in times of stress, of their leaving women and 
even small children to fend for themselves,” he 
would say, “I cannot help putting myself in their 
shoes. Think what it must be to discover not only 
that you are a coward, but that you have been one 
always. What arrears of self-contempt would 
have to be made up. There was nothing like that 
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in the old times. Ifa man was a coward he knew 
it; had learnt the truth by degrees, and had 
become used to it. Nowadays the knowledge 
comes in one hideous flash, and finds one with the 
mental habit of a brave man. One’s attitude 
towards oneself then is that of a hero towards a 
poltroon.” 

More than once he referred to what had been 
said by the journalist. 

““It gives me hope that people are not so base 
as they seem, only stupid. They get flurried, 
and can’t think of simple things. I swear that if 
I ever get into a mess I will rack my brains until 
I think of something utterly commonplace.”’ 

The testing of Chandos came about thus. He 
travels to town every day by the West London 
Railway, whose line runs through the Bell tunnel, 
which is nearly two miles long. It is perhaps 
the darkest tunnel in England, the line making 
curves so sharp that daylight is lost sight of im- 
mediately. There are but two tracks, and the 
tunnel, despite its darkness, should be as safe as 
any two miles in the railway system. Nevertheless 
it was the scene of a bad accident. An up train 
stopping in the tunnel was run into by another. 
Chandos was in the second train, and at the time 
of the accident was absorbed in his newspaper. 
A second after the collision he was seated on the 
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floor picking a splinter of glass out of his hand, 
and smiling contentedly. The lights had been 
extinguished, but upon the palpable blackness he 
could read the words “‘ the obvious ”’ almost as 
plainly as if they had been thrown by lime-light 
upon a sheet. ‘‘ We are none of us really injured, 
I suppose,” a voice had said, and a half-dozen 
people, some of them a little dubiously, had 
pronounced themselves unhurt. They were 
getting out, these people, to walk back to daylight. 
Chandos, but with a nobler purpose, followed 
them. As he left the compartment a piece of 
glass from a broken window fell upon the sill, and 
broke into fragments, and in the further corner 
there began a slow regular dropping. The noise 
was very faint—so slight that it escaped the ears 
of Chandos altogether, but it continued after 
he had gone for quite a while with horrid 
persistence. 

Once upon the lines Chandos set himself to 
stem the current that had set towards the nearer 
exit. The plan he was carrying out had come to 
him as he sat upon the carriage floor. Starting 
with the assumption that in every crisis there is a 
manifest duty which no one sees, and whose neglect 
has dire consequences, he had arrived by a process 
of reasoning that seemed flawless, at the conclusion 
that he must stop the oncoming down train, which, 
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should it enter the tunnel, must plunge into the 
débris of the collision, and be thrown off the line. 
Nearly due was an up train, but this, presumably, 
would be stopped by the signal. There was nothing 
wonderful about his scheme, but to Chandos 
that was its great charm. He would act in an 
everyday way, and show that by catastrophes he 
could be neither stimulated nor depressed. In 
all that vast throng he was (possibly) the only one 
whose equable pulses permitted the ordinary, the 
only man with faculties so normal as to be able 
to discern the obvious. The execution of the 
plan, however, presented difficulties. The human 
river, with which Chandos, like a stout swimmer, 
contended, was momentarily being augmented 
by tributary rills. These were composed of men 
whose first thought had been that nothing very 
particular had happened, and that their release 
could wait until it was effected in some regular 
and official way. These became, when their first 
irrational calm was broken, the fiercest of strugglers. 
Chandos was tossed about like a cork, swept from 
one side to the other, and had it not been for his 
almost physical grasp of his object, would have 
been carried back altogether. On a sudden the 
river ceased to flow. A high moaning that quickly 
deepened announced that another train had entered 
the tunnel. Neither exit being in sight the ear 
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alone had to locate the danger, and the ear, the 
least trustworthy of our intelligencers, was unable 
to perform the task. The sound came from every- 
where. It enveloped the distracted mob like an 
atmosphere. They felt it in their faces, at the 
backs of their necks, while the weight of it seemed 
to be flattening them on to the line. For shelter 
men began to rush to the tunnel wall, or to the 
footboard of the wrecked train. A few ran help- 
lessly from side to side. Chandos kept straight on, 
the comparative clearness of the course enabling 
him to make good progress, although his sensa- 
tion now was of being swept round and round 
in a whirlpool of noise. Suddenly the clattering 
rushed up into a shriek, the noise became localised, 
and far away down the line there was the shock 
of a collision. Chandos was quite clear of the 
trains by this time. It did not take him long to 
reach daylight, and to climb into the signal box 
at the tunnel mouth, where he learned that there 
was no down train due. The carriages that were 
wrecked would in the ordinary course have fur- 
nished the next train back. 

“You could not be expected to know that, sir,” 
said the signalman. 

Chandos had known it, only in the excitement 
he had forgotten that he had a wonderful memory. 
For a moment he was overwhelmed with mortifi- 
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cation. It was no consolation that he had not been 
conscious of panic. Possibly those others who 
had rushed to and fro could say the same. Their 
faculties had been paralysed by the dreadful hap- 
penings, and so had his. They were all fantastics, 
he and the rest, originals, departures from their 
everyday selves. 

“In times of peril the high road to distinction 
is the pathway of the obvious,” he repeated. 
How distant now seemed the goal. Possibly, 
however, to-day there was no obvious, and_ his 
offence had been one of commission only, in which 
case he had done no actual harm. 

It was with rather a better heart that Chandos 
went back into the tunnel. A surgeon was already 
at work, and the young man, attaching himself 
to him, was of considerable service. The sight of 
blood did not upset him as it did the other ama- 
teurs. ‘‘ You did not see the worst thing, though,” 
said the doctor. ‘“‘ It was a child in a white sailor 
suit. ‘H.M.S. Constant’ was his vessel, poor 
little one. He was taken from a first-class com- 
partment. He had been stunned and cut in the 
first accident, and left to bleed to death. Not 
another soul was found in the compartment, 
but there were business bags in the rack, and two 
pipes upon the floor. I suppose the child was 
travelling with his father. I don’t know where 
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the man got to, but I hope now, for his own sake, 
that he is dead.” 

“Constant! Constant! You could not have 
mistaken the ship ? ” 

“Good God, man!” cried the doctor, springing 
forward and taking Chandos by the shoulder ; 
‘ drink some of this.” 

Chandos pushed back the proffered brandy, 
although his head was describing a half circle, as 
a smitten ox’s will before he drops. 

‘¢ Whatever your share in this may have been,” 
said the doctor, “I swear that you have acted 
like a brave man.” 

“I was reading,” said Chandos. “We had 
entered the tunnel, but I did not know it. I had 
forgotten where I was, and that the boy was with 
me. They ought not to be allowed to sell news- 
papers. Then the accident happened—and I 
wanted to save people.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the’ surgeon. He had’ halt 
persuaded, half forced Chandos to sit down. 

“We had talked so much about accidents, 
and it all came back to me there in the dark. I 
had nothing but those talks in my mind, not, 
my boy, not even the time table. I wanted—good 
God—to show that I had common sense.” 


IV.—A CURE FOR GENIUS. 


TRAFALGAR Roap is about the last place one would 
search for literary landmarks, but it has one, if 
not two. The bicycle shop between the butcher’s 
and the corn-chandler’s was once kept by a really 
great novelist, and a hundred yards nearer town 
Hubert Manners for a time rented rooms. Only 
for a short time, however. Manners was not of 
Trafalgar Road. His stay there was a mere 
episode, between an easy youth in the country, 
and his splendid success in London journalism. 
He had arrived in London with no friends upon 
the Press, and no qualifications for his calling 
beyond grit and a determination to allow no 
discouragements to drive him into literature. 
For an outsider it is ten times easier to place a 
novel than a critique of one. Men start full of 
journalistic ambition and, finding no employment, 
drift into creative work. Necessity is the mother 


of literary invention. But Manners was not an ; 
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ordinary beginner. He would not add to the 
number of disappointed critics who turn novelist. 
“‘ Rather,” he said, with boyish hyperbole, “ star- 
vation than original work.” When his critiques 
and leaders streamed back upon him, he set his 
teeth and aimed higher still. He wrote para- 
graphs about authors. Until a man isin a position 
to write paragraphs about himself, it is nearly 
hopeless writing them about other people. It is 
not wonderful, therefore, that this attempt failed. 
Editors thought it almost comic that one 
who had not been compared to Thackeray— 
who, in a word, had not mounted the very 
first rung of the ladder—should be so daring. 
But the novice would not strike his flag. ‘“‘ I have 
been too diffuse,” he said. ‘“‘I must specialise. 
Until I can make a start I will devote myself-ex- 
clusively to.one celebrity.” He selected the poet 
X., feeling that the choice gave his work per- 
manence. Facts gathered concerning X. will be 
treasured so long as there remains in England a 
remnant that reads. And now Fortune smiled. 
The very first time he shadowed the poet there was 
an accident. X. was knocked down by a cyclist, 
and the wheel of a brewer’s dray passed within 
six inches of the finest head in the three kingdoms, 
Manners wrote a description of the incident, and 
took it to the editor of the Penwiper. The editor 
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handed the manuscript back, remarking that the 
incident was of no public interest. 

“When you are able to write like that,” he said, 
showing a paragraph in his current issue, “ you 
will be of use to us.” 

Manners read: “I was dining yesterday with 
X., and in the course of conversation he told me 
that he was born in 1851.” 

*“ But that is in the Literary Primers.” 

“Yes, but not the fact of X. saying so at his 
own dinner-table—that is the interesting point. 
The public don’t care a cent what happens to X. 
or to any other author. What they enjoy is 
being taken behind the scenes. Your accident 
might have been witnessed by a butcher-boy.” 

Then Manners had an inspiration. “Do you 
know,” he asked, ‘“‘ the work of Knock, the North 
London Balzac ?” 

The editor replied mechanically that he knew 
it well, although, as a matter of fact, this was the 
first time he had heard his name. 

Knock and Manners, it may be mentioned, 
had been thrown together the first days of the 
latter’s arrival in Trafalgar Road. In the little 
room behind the bicycle shop Knock had read to 
him a novel he had published five years previously, 
which, he thought, should have made a literary 
epoch. But no one noticed it. The author had 
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turned his back upon literature, and had devoted 
himself to repairing bicycles. 

“Ves,” said the editor. ‘‘ I am well acquainted 
with Blow’s work.” 

“ Knock’s.” 

““T mean Knock’s. Have you the honour of 
his acquaintance ? ” 

“I could give you an inventory of his furniture.” 

‘“‘ That,” said the editor, ‘“‘ would be information 
that could be placed before the readers of a high- 
class journal. Send me some ‘pars’ about your 
friend ; but I implore you, do not waste my time 
with street accidents.” 

Manners wrote down some incidents of his 
friend’s domestic life (he did not describe the 
furniture), and the editor asked for more. Then 
offers came from other editors, who were getting 
alarmed at the monopoly the Penwiper was estab- 
lishing in the North London Balzac. Manners 
became known in Fleet Street as a young man 
who could be relied upon to turn out a Knock 
paragraph at short notice. In the course of time 
some of these came to the novelist’s notice. Man- 
ners had tried to keep them secret from his 
old friend, fearing a dangerous rivalry. But 
the cycle-dealer was not an ambitious man, and 
finding that the public was interested in him, 
his aim went no higher than to turn out a second 
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novel that should be the best in the language. 
Now, Knock, for all his bicycle dealing, was a 
genius ; and when his work appeared properly 
heralded, it conquered at once. He became one 
of the first men of the day, and as he publicly 
attributed his success to the journalism of his friend 
the latter became a celebrity also ; indeed, in the 
public eye he bulked (and justly so) as the greater 
man of the two. The king or the kingmaker? Can 
we hesitate in our choice ? As for Knock, he not 
only came out, but kept out. His new book was 
always better than the old. His sales increased so 
greatly that he anticipated a day when he should 
earn as muchas Manners did by writing about him. 
In the meantime, Manners, having acquired the 
knack, had built other literary reputations, not so 
great or stable as his first creation (he never again 
had quite so good material to work with), but use- 
ful secondary reputations notwithstanding. Any- 
how, the public hungered for paragraphs about 
these young phenomena, and would feed from no 
hand but Manners’. He made it a rule to discover 
four new geniuses every publishing season. Casual 
efforts are fruitless. If he had left these discoveries 
to come spontaneously, often there would have 
been none to chronicle. It was hard work. He 
could never have done it if he had not had a means 
of relaxation, a hobby that provided him with a 
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complete change of thought and environment. 
He was interested in literature. 

Never had it been harder to make up the quota 
than during the season that marks the opening of 
this story, some fifteen years after Manners’ plunge 
into journalism. Some anonymous tales attracted 
notice, but they were (it came out) the work of an 
old hand. One or two first efforts gave promise, 
but the writers were already appropriated. Manners 
was quite pleased to find that the writer of an 
occasional verse that had pleased him was a novice. 

“His name is Sturgiss,” said the editor of the 
evening journal in which the lines had appeared. 
‘““T don’t fancy that he will suit your purpose.” 

But Manners wrote to Arthur Sturgiss suggesting 
an interview, and the following morning the 
young man called upon him. Manners worked 
at home. The contrast between the two men 
was very striking. The poet, who stood five feet 
eleven in his stockings, and turned the scale at 
twelve stone, was an enlarged schoolboy. The 
journalist, with head all forehead, seemed an 
embodied mind. There are no workers that look 
so clever as journalists. The great novelist may 
resemble a market gardener, the statesman a 
gentleman farmer; but the journalist (even the 
veriest hack) bears the words “ brain worker ” 
stamped all over him. 
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““My name is Sturgiss,” said the visitor. 

“My dear sir, I am delighted to make your ac- 

quaintance. Do you know that you are a genius ?” 

‘““A what?” 

“ A genius most undoubtedly.” 

The young man sank into an arm-chair and 
wiped his forehead. Being fresh coloured, he 
flushed easily, and now was quite crimson. He 
had a sense of humour (remember that if he was 
a poet, he was also on the Stock Exchange, where 
humour is cultivated), and it maddened him to 
present such a target. And yet, at the back of 
his mind, this gross flattery tickled him. There 
was a smile at the corner of hismouth. He tried to 
check it, and made matters worse. The smile forced 
its way across his cheek (he could feel it) and became 
a grin—the grin of a gratified bucolic. A genius ! 
He knew that he was none. What right had this 
stranger to make him appear a fool? He stam- 
mered out some sentences of self-disparagement. 

Then they got to business and struck a one- 
sided bargain. Sturgiss was to turn out verses 
as fast as possible, and Manners (at the same speed) 
paragraphs calling attention to them. 

“We must strike while the iron is hot. You 
will bring out a volume of poems immediately.” 

“‘ Of course,” said the poet, inwardly wondering 
whence they were to come. 
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“You must have a lot of things by you. Bring 
them round and let me look at them. Even if 
they are not more ambitious than the lines I have 
seen, bring them round.” 

No better than the occasional verse! To 
Sturgiss this had seemed an inspiration, so superior 
was it to his run. On a lower plane came four 
sonnets that had appeared in the Balmoral 
Magazine. The rest, a half-dozen unpublished 
odes, were too bad for words. He could not 
possibly show them. No; he must go straight 
home and produce something great. He would 
sit up all night. The ideas would come—they 
must. He would dig his teeth into the task and 
hold on until the fight was won. 

“Let me see, Mr. Sturgiss—to-day is Monday. 
How will Saturday suit you for our next talk ?” 

“* Admirably.” 

“Come to dinner. I must let you know the 
time. My sister spends her Saturday afternoons 
watching the Greenwich football matches; and 
if it is an out game, our dinner-time suffers.” 

‘“T think I can tell you, as I happen to belong 
to the Greenwich Club. The match is with the 
London Scottish, on our ground. By the by, do 
you think that Miss Manners would care for tickets 
to the members’ enclosure ? ” 

“*T will go and ask her.” 
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In a minute the journalist returned, accompanied 
by his sister. She was a dark-eyed, merry child, 
with a curiously earnest way of talking. Sturgiss 
judged her to be about twenty. Looking at her, 
he realised that Manners was a singularly fine- 
looking man. There are men like that. Their 
good points are not recognisable until seen repeated 
in female relatives. 

“Oh, thank you! There is always such a 
crowd at the Scottish match.” 

“Tf they are of the slightest use to you,” said 
Sturgiss humbly. A minute before he had been 
rather proud of his tickets. 

“Tf you are both going to the match,” said the 
journalist, “you might meet and come back to- 
gether. Ethel, Mr. Sturgiss is coming to dine with 
us on Saturday.” 

Sturgiss would have liked to suggest calling 
for her, but he feared a snub. On the whole, 
he was well satisfied with things as they were. 

The next few days were the most miserable 
in the young man’s life. A great career lay 
immediately before him, and he was hourly im- 
perilling it by his lethargy. There was but one 
thing wanting to establish him as a poet—poems 
—and these he would not write. It was ridiculous 
to say could not. What would Manners, who had 


so unreservedly recognised his talent, say to such 
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a plea? No, the defect must be in the will. He 
sat up half the night, and spent his time drawing 
faces on his writing paper. Why would not the 
great thoughts come? Then he took down his 
‘“‘ Golden Treasury,” to see what kind of thoughts 
the great men uttered. What prevented him 
from equalling some of these lyrics? Not the 
‘* West Wind,” of course, nor the ‘‘ Grecian Urn ” 
(he was not mad enough to dream of equalling 
these), but some of the lesser ones. The thoughts 
were within his compass, and the technique (tech- 
nique was Sturgiss’s strong point) in no way re- 
markable. Nothing prevented him but the fact 
that he would not. In many cases it was but a 
trifle that had suggested them. From that they 
had followed quite naturally. Now the trifle was 
lacking, but what of that ? If one gave the proper 
attention, there was poetic suggestion everywhere. 
Look at Henley’s ‘‘ London Voluntaries.” Stur- 
giss found himself gazing in rapt wonder at 
hansom-cabmen, at ready-made tailoring, at his 
own office-boy eating mutton sandwiches; but 
the harvests of his quiet eye were not worth gar- 
nering. There were moments when he felt his 
brain softening. And his conscience played such 
tricks. “You are failing,” it shrieked, ‘‘ through 
sheer indolence.” Then the nerves had a say. 
The poet could not finish his midday steak. A 
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physical tingling beset him to leap up and do 
something great. The happiest hours were those 
spent in the rush of the market. A feeling of 
horror came upon him turning towards home. He 
turned out a number of lines, but by an expedient 
of which he was not proud. He would read a lyric 
in the “ Golden Treasury,” and refuse to go to bed 
until, upon the basis of a suggestion therein con- 
tained, he had built something of his own. The 
suggestion was of idea, not of rhythm or language ; 
he was above the ruck of mere parodists. The 
poems were not bad—on the whole. He felt, 
however, that the writer of the occasional verse 
had occupied a higher plane. 

On Saturday morning he put his new work in a 
foolscap envelope, together with the Balmoral 
sonnets and the rejected odes “ too bad for words.” 
He could not afford to omit anything. His ap- 
proaching interview with the journalist blackened 
his horizon like an oncoming thunderstorm. There 
was, however, between him and it a stretch of 
blue sky—his afternoon appointment with the 
sister. Nothing shows so strikingly the reality 
of his sufferings as the fact that they had, for 
four days, crowded it entirely out of his mind. 
He went to the football ground absurdly early and 
met Miss Manners at the gate. Ofcourse it was not 
a matter of any importance, but, in a small way, 
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it was gratifying to notice that she was genuinely 
pleased to see him. Without affectation no one can 
pretend to be indifferent to the good opinion of 
others. 

““T am afraid,” said the girl, as they walked 
towards the pavilion, “‘ that you must have thought 
me very forward on Monday, rushing in to see you. 
I thought, when Hubert said a member of the 
Greenwich Club, that you were one of the fifteen.” 

“And you would have thought him a hero?” 

“ Rather. Wouldn’t you ?” 

Sturgiss was as modest as other young men, 
but he could not allow such a faculty for hero- 
worship to rust unused. He told her of his own 
football achievements, and bragged with a sim- 
plicity that was honourable to them both. Beauty 
has always had the Desdemona quality of calling 
forth such confessions. She turns her soft, truth- 
ful eyes upon a man, and the mock modesty in him 
shrivels. Sturgiss had been captain of a public 
school fifteen; and when there was talk of his 
going up to Oxford, the Sporting Press had dis- 
cussed his chances of a Blue. When, instead of 
going to the ‘ Varsity, he came to town, Greenwich 
had offered him a place, and this in a year when 
they claimed to have the finest pack in England. 
Just then an accident to his knee compelled his 
retirement from the game, 
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“You can play tricks with most things, but not 
with the knee.” 

“My! You are a swell! I am glad Hubert 
introduced us.” 

“You have not met many athletes, then ? ” 

“No. Our friends are all geniuses.” 

Sturgiss looked amused. 

“Qh, it’s very well to laugh, but I am sick 
to death of stroking undersized lions. One could 
respect them as dogs.” 

“TI expect you know a good many literary 
celebrities.” 

The girl made a grimace. 

“The best fun is when Hubert’s little authors 
take me to Lord’s. They rave about the players, but 
you can see that in their secret hearts they feel there 
is something magnanimous in their doing so.” 

They settled themselves to watch the football, 
which went steadily against the home side. 

“Don’t you positively hate the Scotch ?” said 
Miss Manners, when the final whistle blew. Stur- 
giss surveyed the Scotch demonstration gloomily. 

“They are certainly bad winners,” he said; 
“and they ought not to be. They have had 
plenty of practice.” 

They left the stricken field and turned their faces 
towards the girl’s home. “Let us forget about foot- 
ball,” she said, “and talk about something cheerful,” 
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The walk was over two miles, and in the course 
of it the conversation touched nearly every subject 
under the sun. Sturgiss never acquitted himself 
better. He spoke modestly and with heart. 
His companion spoke about her brother. Since 
she had been a small child she had had no other 
relation. It was wonderful the way he had 
supported and looked after her. 

“Nobody ever had a happier childhood. I 
scarcely remember a want or a tear.” 

‘““ And how did he manage it ?” 

“Oh, by paragraphs, and an entomological eye 
for genius in the chrysalis. I ought not to laugh 
at his calling, considering how much I have bene- 
fited by it; but Hubert seems made for so much 
more. You know he is ten times cleverer than 
the little men he praises.” 

They were quite old friends when they reached 
their destination; but when Sturgiss left, they 
were only acquaintances. The change came 
during dinner, when Manners questioned the poet 
about his work, and read aloud two paragraphs 
about it, both adulatory, from that day’s Paper 
Knife. 

“You see, Sturgiss, that I have been doing my 
part of the contract.” 

Miss Manners looked up. The brown eyes gave 
Sturgiss one look of surprised reproach; for the 
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rest of the meal were fastened to the tablecloth. 
At times, when Manners was developing his 
plans for the joint campaign, the girl’s lower lip 
would be sucked under, as though she kept to 
herself some excellent joke. It might have been 
anger that was concealed ; Sturgiss hoped it was 
that. He held the door open when she quitted 
the room, but she did not meet his eye. 

** Thank you, Mr. Sturgiss,” she said. Nothing 
could be inferred from her tone. 

* And now I will have a look at what you have 
brought with you.” 

The author was not a proud man, displaying 
his harvests. Manners was not so disappointed 
as might have been expected. 

“If he does not see they are bad, the public 
may be equally blind,” thought Sturgiss. 

Miss Manners did not appear again that evening, 
but during the following weeks Sturgiss saw a 
good deal of her. They met every Saturday at 
the football-field, and, although he did not always 
go in, he invariably accompanied her to her door. 
She seemed to expect this. Otherwise her manner 
was not encouraging. It was not always even 
polite. She would question him about his work, 
and on such occasions she was frankly detestable, 
giving back to him the information she had re- 
ceived in a burlesque of “chatty”? notes. Some- 
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times, with mock deference, she would appeal to 
his literary judgment. The crisis came when she 
asked him if he thought that Shakespeare’s 
reputation would remain. Putting a strong curb 
on himself, he treated the question as though it 
had been asked in good faith. 

‘“‘T am so glad to hear from you that there is still 
a future for the poor man. But it is like genius to 
be generous, and you are a genius, aren’t you ?” 

‘““T am afraid, Miss Manners, that, in some 
way I do not understand, I have earned your 
contempt.” 

She did not speak. 

“Or, at least, your disfavour ? ” 

She raised her eyes to his and shook her head. 

“Tf my actions annoy you,” he went on re- 
lentlessly, ‘‘there is no reason why we should 
continue to meet.” 

‘““T don’t despise you nor dislike you. Oh! 
believe it. Only—why do you want to be an 
undersized lion ? ” 

“But your brother 2 

“Oh! I know it is my brother. That is 
what has made it so difficult for me to speak.” 

‘He sees in me the makings of a real poet.” 

‘* Believe me, he doesn’t. He sees the makings 
of a celebrity. And he cam make you that. But 
you will be a smaller man to yourself.” 
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“Since I have known him I have not found 
myself dwindling.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“Tt is only lately that you have knowingly 
turned out bad work, hoping that the public 
will be cudgelled into thinking it first-rate.” 

** And supposing I do not repent ? ” 

“You will end by taking yourself quite seriously. 
At the last the only person imposed upon will 
be yourself. You will come to worship your 
own bad work. And your price is—paragraphs. 
There will be no other payment, not even money.” 

They walked along in silence. At last the 
young man stopped and put out his hand. 

‘*“Miss Manners, you are a brick! You have 
given me the very worst sort of half-hour; but 
you are a brick! I am less in my own eyes than 
before I had this dream of capturing a public. 
But you must hear how it came about. When 
your brother told me that I was a genius, I really 
thought for a moment that he might be right. 
I tried to write a work of genius. When I found 
out my mistake, it seemed ignominious turning 
back, and I wrote pretentiously, hoping that your 
brother and his friends could—would——” 

““T understand.” 

“I shall still write (if I have ideas), but it 
will be to please myself. The public and the 
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journalists can go hang! By the way, if the 
former, as you say, would never buy my books, 
why should they want to read about me?” 

‘“‘Heaven knows, but they would. It is one 
of life’s mysteries. If your volume appeared, my 
brother would write about it and you until the 
public eye got to recognise your name. Then, 
until the day of your death, if you lived to be 
eighty and never wrote another line, everything 
concerning you would be copy—and, mind, good 
copy. Literary clerks would let their own dinners 
cool to read that you attended the ‘ Vagabonds’. 
The working man, spending his Sunday morning in 
bed, would be interested in the same piece of news. 
Last winter we had asmall ‘at home.’ Two para- 
graphs about the guests, contributed by oneofthem, 
appeared in an evening halfpenny. I was sitting 
next to a gasfitter on the top of an omnibus. He 
read them straight through (and he was a slow 
reader) without missing a line. It is wonderful!” 

‘* But to return to myself. Would your brother 
write all the paragraphs? ” 

“A great proportion of them. The editor 
would regard you as his property. In the circum- 
stances it would be good form for you to con- 
tradict all notes about yourself from other pens.” 

“Obs obA”? 

“Of course, I have exaggerated. I can’t help 
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it. I breathe exaggeration; but most of what 
I have said my brother would confirm if he got 
angry and started telling the truth.” 

“Is he often exasperated to that pitch ? ” 

The last time was with a miniature Kipling— 
a horrid boy who asked permission to propose to 
me. My brother, naturally enough, asked what were 
his prospects. He replied that he must prosper, as 
his art was as searching as Rudyard Kipling’s, and 
truer in that, with the tragedy, it failed not to ob- 
serve the lovelier aspects of life. They were Hubert’s 
own words; but of course he was furious, and soon 
showed the young donkey where he stood.” 

“Tt must have been a great interview. Do you 
mind my trying an experiment? It is very im- 
portant to me to hear the truth. I want to imitate 
your Kipling friend.” 

“Very well; but of course you will make it 
clear that you speak without authority from me. 
Come sometime when Iam out—say Tuesday even- 
ing ; and of course you won’t mention your income 
on the Stock Exchange. Hubert might say ‘ Yes.’ ” 

Sturgiss carried out his intention and, emerging 
flushed froma great contest, met Miss Manners at the 
gate. In herodd way she drew down her lower lip. 

‘“‘ T see my brother has been speaking the truth.” 

**He has developed a perfect passion for it. 
He put my sale at a hundred copies, with another 
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hundred (if I was tremendously boomed) on sale 
with up-to-date country booksellers. At the end of 
the season these latter would come back.” 

“Yes; what then?” 

“T said that money was not everything : that you 
would esteem the poverty of genius honourable.” 

“That made him truthful, I know.” 

‘“* Rather ; he attacked my poor poems, particu- 
larly the ones written to his order, with both hands. 
An ear for rhythm, and a lack of self-respect, were 
the only qualifications for such verse-making. He 
wound up by saying that what had occurred need 
not affect our business relations. I replied by snatch- 
ing up my poems from his desk and flinging them 
into the fire. Then I said that if he ever wrote an- 
other word of praise about them I would punch his 
head. I never heard a man laugh more heartily.” 

*“* And how did you leave ?” 

“Promising to dine with him at his club. 
After what had happened, he could scarcely 
welcome my visits here.” 

‘‘ And so I have seen the last of you ? ” 

“Only in your brother’s columns. We can 
still meet at the football-ground and elsewhere. 
I attach great importance to the elsewhere.” 

‘Tam not sure that you have made your last ap- 
pearance in my brother’s columns,” said the girl, 
from which it has been argued that the trick she 
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played a fortnight later was even then in her 
mind. 

At Hubert’s dictation she had been writing a 
page of notes for the Penwiper. When reading 
them over, he paused at the following :— 

“To-day I met Mr. Arthur Sturgiss, whose 
sonnets in the Balmoral Magazine have been one 
of the events of asingularly uneventful season. He 
was radiant about his engagement to Miss Ethel 
Manners, thecharming sister of Mr. Hubert Manners, 
thejournalist. (Mr. Manners, it will be recollected, 
was the first to recognise the genius of Clarence 
Knock). Mr. Sturgissis twenty-four years old, and 
is partner in a prosperous firm of stockjobbers.” 

‘“*Is this true, Ethel?” 

“Or it would not be in your column.” 

Hubert put the MS. into an envelope and sent it 
to press. “I am not sure, Ethel,” he said reflec- 
tively, “that you chose the best way of breaking 
your news. There was nothing in the paragraph to 
show that the information was exclusive, or even 
that it was first-hand.” 

“IT wasn’t meant for a journalist,” said the girl, 
“any more than Arthur was ever intended by 
Providence for a genius.” 

‘“ What do you suppose that Providence in- 
tended Arthur Sturgiss for?” 

66 Me.,”’ 


V.—A VEGETARIAN ROMANCE. 


Poverty is not always a misfortune. Had I been 
well-to-do I should not have attended the vege- 
tarian restaurant nor bought the umbrella with 
the bamboo stick. These were the turning points 
of my life. I have mentioned the bamboo stick 
because it was that that did me so much service ; 
but when I selected the umbrella it was of the 
cover only that I thought. This was of zanella, 
for I had often been told by shopkeepers that 
umbrellas covered in this way wore better even 
than pure silk umbrellas that cost less. For 
several weeks after 1 bought it I had reason to be 
satisfied with my purchase. It had a quiet and 
gentlemanlike appearance, and had I spent a pound 
instead of five-and-sixpence upon an umbrella, 
it could have done me no better service. 

Those were weeks of drought. With the first 
shower its deficiency was apparent, and the bamboo 


was to blame. The stick was all right, no doubt, 
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in itself, but it was out of place in an umbrella. 
Its sensitiveness to atmospheric conditions was 
barometer-like, and bewildering. It would be all 
right on the way up to town, but by the evening 
it would have become so swollen that it was quite 
impossible to open the umbrella at all. Once or 
twice this happened whilst I was out of doors, and 
the umbrella being up at the time, it passed human 
strength and ingenuity to get it down. “If you 
please, mum, it was Mr. Sadler, but he could not 
come in as he’d got his umbrella with him,” said 
a servant-girl at a house where I visited. Sadler 
and his umbrella became a standing joke amongst 
my friends. I was considered quite a character, 
and I came even to regard myself as a droll fellow 
for continuing to carry such a strange protector. 
As a matter of fact, however, I clung to the um- 
brella for the same reason that I had my vege- 
tarian dinner. I could not afford any other. 
Economy seems a pitiful motive for embracing 
a cause like that of food reform. Even now, 
although I have been a regular customer at the 
“Currant Bush’ for months, I cannot accept 
the tracts that the manageress hands me with 
my change without feeling indescribably mean. 
Humanity, patriotism, religion, these seem the 
things that impel other men to vegetarianism. 
I alone have approached the question with a 
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sordid eye. Vegetarianism to me stands for the 
means of saving sixpence a day upon my lunch. 
But for this I should have been “a carnivorous or 
flesh-tearing animal” to this hour. 

My career at the ‘“‘ Currant Bush’’ was in no 
way remarkable. I started, like scores of others, 
from oatmeal porridge and bread and cheese, 
and worked my way gradually to the abstruser 
dishes. Even after three months’ self-culture, 
however, there still remained items upon the menu 
that made me unwell. What I acquired by pain- 
ful study some men seemed able to master without 
effort, and I had the mortification of seeing a 
novice, whom I had myself initiated, going placidly 
through a plateful of Venetian steak. My friend’s 
career as a vegetarian was a very short one. His 
second visit was also his last. At the ‘“‘ Currant 
Bush” there were other conquests besides those 
of the Bill of Fare, and in these his headlong 
methods were less triumphant. An attempt he 
made to monopolise one of the waitresses—a 
lady-like girl, with dark fluffy hair—secured him 
a deserved snub. “You are forgetting, Mr. 
Bolding,” she said, drawing herself up with the 
sweetest dignity imaginable, “ your vegetable 
sausage.” For my own part, I had fallen violently 
in love with the fluffy-haired waitress the first 
moment I had set eyes upon her; but it had 
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been a long time before I had felt upon a suffi- 
ciently intimate footing to address to her irre- 
levant remarks ; indeed, it was not until she smiled 
upon me one day when I came in at the door that 
I ventured to take a seat regularly at her table. 

On the evening of my friend’s discomfiture, 
as I climbed to the roof of the green Trafalgar 
Road omnibus I saw Miss Smith inside. It had 
been a glorious day, but black clouds were gather- 
ing, and when she alighted at Walmer Road 
(a hundred yards short of my proper destination) 
large drops were falling. I hurried after her, 
blessing the bamboo stick, whose obstinacy made 
me choose fine days for carrying the umbrella, 
and again for its docility to-night. Miss Smith 
accepted the protection of the umbrella gratefully, 
but without realising the extent of her good for- 
tune ; so I told her all about it, and of the scrapes 
it got me into, at which she laughed merrily, and 
becoming confidential in turn, told me things 
about the ‘“‘ Currant Bush” that I was sorry to 
hear—how that many of her colleagues were not 
vegetarians by conviction at all, and how the 
manageress had been known to eat chops in her 
little office behind the public room. 

It was more pleasing to learn that we were 
neighbours, her family only that week having 


come to live in Walmer Square. The news opened 
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pleasing vistas, down which my _ thoughts 
wandered. 

“Why, I don’t believe you’ve been listening 
to a word,” said my companion when I answered 
some question at random. 

“IT beg your pardon,” I replied guiltily, “ but 
my mind was taken up with thinking how pretty 
the raindrops look in your dark hair.” 

“That does not say much for the way you are 
sheltering me.” 

“Tf you will take my arm we shall both keep 
drier,” I suggested. For some time after this 
change had been made we walked in silence. It 
was difficult to invent adequate conversation. 
The rain now was coming down in sheets. 

“Are you sure that you are keeping dry?” 
I asked, putting my arm round behind her until 
my fingers rested on her shoulder. “‘ Why, you’re 
quite wet,” I said, without withdrawing my hand. 

“| think perhaps,” she said quietly, at the same 
time disengaging herself, ‘‘ that I had better carry 
the umbrella myself.” 

I relinquished it to her without a word. Shame 
clung to me like a cheap mackintosh. Compared 
to me Bolding was a Bayard. I had put my arm 
round Margaret Smith, and she had found me out. 
I did not open my lips until we reached her home, 
when I was dismissed curtly. 
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‘Will you please in future sit at another table,” 
said Margaret on my next appearance at the 
“Currant Bush.” Fortunately I had taken my 
seat at hers while she was at the lift. 

“T will leave your table if you tell me to,” I 
said, “‘ but it will not be for another at the ‘ Currant 
Bush.’ I shall go straight to a chop house.” 

“You would eat chops ?” 

“Or steaks. I don’t care which.” 

Indeed, I was quite reckless. 

“For to-day I will take plain porridge and 
bread and cheese.” 

Instead she brought a full portion of Venetian 
steak. 

-“ After getting so far,” she said when removing 
my plate, from which nearly half the Venetian 
steak had vanished (despair had given me courage), 
‘‘ you will relapse and become a carnivora.” 

“‘T am in your hands, Margaret.” 

“You are not to call me that, but you may sit 
at my table if the alternative is what you threaten.” 

I think she was unwilling that even the names 
of flesh foods should pass her lips. 

So our quarrel was made up ; but I did penance 
for my fault by not walking with her, although 
there were many opportunities. There came a 
time when I told myself that I did not wish to— 
very greatly, I had taken a notion that Gwendoline 
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Richards loved me, and another, not quite so 
distinct, that I loved her in return. So, as it 
was the custom at the “ Currant Bush” to make 
a confidant of Miss Smith, I told her the whole 
Gwendoline idyll to the irritating accompaniment 
of rattling plates. 

“T could scarcely hope entirely to escape the 
reproach of fortune hunting,” I said. “A poor 
man with so rich a wife.” 

“Wife! Youare making pretty certain of her.” 

‘“‘Tt sounds conceited, of course, but you should 
see how Miss Richards lights up when I appear 
at the week-night services, and coming out of 
chapel she presses my hands.” 

‘“* And you are very poor?” 

‘“‘ Philanthropists at the chapel shake hands with 
me without waiting to be introduced,” I replied. 

“Does it occur to you that Miss Richards may 
be a philanthropist ? ” 

“Certainly not,” I replied angrily. 

The suggestion was disquieting. It was a fact, 
now I come to think of it, that the most marked 
pressures had followed services evangelical in tone. 

“Mr. Richards, I suppose, is very well off ? ” 

“He is a deacon,” I answered gloomily. 

“That might not mean so much. Poor men 
can be deacons.” 


“They can, but not men like Mr. Richards,” 
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“How rich is he—carriages—motor-cars ? ” 

“Easily. Apart from his own business and 
property, his director’s fees runs into thousands, 
on the Board of a Railway Company, Chairman of 
‘The Independent Mutual Assurance Company,’ 
President of——” 

“Stop! You are sure it is the Independent 
Mutual he is Chairman of ?” 

> Gertains “Why ?,” 

Margaret dived into her pocket, and brought 
to the surface an embossed card. 

“This came by post,” she said, “from your 
friend, Mr. Bolding, who is a clerk at the I.M.A. 
The directors hold a reception to-morrow night 
at the Strand Hotel. Every clerk is invited, 
and has been given cards for members of his 
family ; but the juniors have agreed to distribute 
theirs where they go for lunch. Mr. Bolding asks 
me to go as his sister. I intended to send back 
in an envelope the torn-up pieces of his card, but 
now I shall go, to make a conquest of your Mr. 
Richards,” and she went off humming a setting of 
Tennyson’s Cophetua. 

“Don’t look so glum,” she said, collecting the 
dishes. ‘‘ You can come too if you think I need 
more protection. It will be a chance for you to 
see me in my best bib and tucker.” 

“‘ Shan’t I need a card ?” 
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‘““T doubt it if you come after the presenta- 
tion. Or you could tell them that you are the 
Chairman’s intended (or intending, which is it ?) 
son-in-law.” 

““T will come,” I said, ignoring her sneer. I 
timed my arrival to a nicety the following evening, 
entering the great ball-room of the Strand Hotel 
as, the formal business over, the directors were 
descending from the temporary platform to wring 
strangers and old friends impartially by the hand. 
A string band entered the musicians’ gallery, 
and to its strains the company promenaded with 
such freedom as the crowded state of the room 
allowed. The directors, accustomed to luncheons 
served in board-rooms, moved about unenlightened 
by faces that were a synopsis of all that is digestive 
and economical in London catering, beamed 
upon > by Golden“ sGram,” S-vVesendan) 
** Aerated,” and “ Pure Bread” girls on the arms 
of brothers by adoption. Margaret, whose manner 
towards Bolding was a charming mixture of 
reserve and sisterly solicitude, was the acknow- 
ledged belle of the evening. There was no denying 
the fact. The eagerness to be introduced to her 
was extraordinary. She held quite a levée, and 
then Mr. Richards came. In an alcove beneath 
the projecting music gallery they sat talking 
for the rest of the evening. Mr. Richards sat 
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very close to her, and I judged by his animation 
that he was talking about himself. 

I noticed Bolding watching them indignantly. 

“I made her my sister,” he grumbled, “not 
because she was the prettiest or jolliest of the 
girls (the British Tea Table is more exhilarating ; 
the Pure Bread girl has a better profile), but 
because she was standoffish, and would be no 
trouble to look after. Who would have guessed 
she was such a flirt ?” 

“ Well, it isn’t hurting you,” I said savagely. 

“TIsn’t it? Richards has asked me for our 
address. Our!” his voice rose to a scream. 

“* His sister is to call upon us, and we are to be 
asked to dinner.” 

“Tt is serious then ? ” 

‘“*T should say it was. It means the sack unless 
you can save me.” 

** How can Z save you?” 

‘“‘ By destroying Richards’s interest in her at 
once. Youcan doit to-night as you see her home.” 

‘““So I am to see her home ? ” 

“Of course. I always meant that. Everyone 
at the ‘Currant Bush’ knows you are in love 
with her. You must be willing. Any man 
would be proud of her.” 

‘“‘ There are other girls,” I said. ‘‘ The British 
Tea Table and the Pure Bread girl.” 
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“Not on the same bill of fare with her.” 

He added a lot more about Margaret that I felt 
was deserved, but I would make no promise. 

Nothing romantic happened on the way home. 
Margaret kept the conversation to the Richards, 
and could not hear enough about the family great- 
ness. She thought it was so sad for poor Mr. 
Richards, his being a widower. 

‘“‘ He told you that ? ” 

‘More than once. I seem to know his whole 
history. He said that since his wife died I was 
the only one he had ever wished to confide in 
unreservedly.” 

‘Did he call you dear?” 

“He made himself very pleasant, and is going 
to take me to-morrow night to the Foreign Mission 
House in Berner Street, where there is quite a 
museum.” 

Poor Bolding! This did not look as if Mr. 
Richards’s interest in Margaret would be quickly 
slain. Worry about his predicament kept me 
awake all night. 

I did not go to the “Currant Bush” next day 
(it was better so), but on my way home met the 
couple in Cheapside, Mr. Richards, a trifle more 
brushed up than usual, swinging a gold-headed 
cane. He acknowledged my salute with his 
customary curt indifference, but Margaret took 
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no notice at all. The spruceness of Mr. Richards, 
and Margaret’s accidental cut (it must have been 
accidental) worried me. I felt that I could not 
go home without seeing them again, and giving 
her another chance of recognising me, so I 
mooned up and down Cheapside, wearying of its 
shop windows, until a spot of rain gave me a new 
purpose. Mr. Richards had no umbrella, nor had 
she. I would wait for them outside the Mission 
House. By the time I reached it the rain was 
falling in such torrents that I was glad to take 
shelter in the entrance hall, somewhat thought- 
lessly letting down my umbrella. I had not long 
to wait. Margaret raised her eyebrows at sight 
of me and smiled, but Mr. Richards made no 
attempt to hide his annoyance. 

“IT noticed in Cheapside that you had no um- 
brellas, so when the storm broke I came on here to 
escort Miss Smith, I mean Miss Bolding, home.” 

““Thank you,” said the deacon, “but I have 
sent the hall-porter for a taxi,” and at that moment 
one drew up at the door, and Margaret passed 
through, but then hesitated. The porch sheltered 
her from the rain. 

“‘Tt would be cosier under the umbrella,” L urged. 

‘* Ridiculous,”’ said Mr. Richards. ‘* Please don’t 
think of such a thing, Miss Bolding. He couldn’t 
keep the rain off you.” 
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“Nearly all,” I said, “if we kept close together, 
and it isn’t meant that she should escape all. 
You only see her at her best with a few drops in 
her hair.” 

“Perhaps the umbrella is not ready for me,” 
said Margaret. ‘‘ You had better try.” 

I did, and the stick was more obstinate than 
usual. Out came my knife. 

Mr. Richards sneered. 

“She will wait for me,” I said desperately. 
“Margaret, tell him you will wait for me.” 

‘““ How long must I wait ?” 

‘Not more than two years. I mean not longer 
than five minutes,” I said, hacking away furiously. 

The umbrella was up in four, and I offered 
Margaret my arm. 

Mr. Richards had seized her other elbow. 

“ Don’t-go with him—it is madness. The thing 
may play the same trick each time you leave your 
bus” (we had to make two changes), “‘and you 
may have no shelter at all.” 

“If she comes with me she must take her risks.” 

“My taxi offers her absolute safety.” 

‘She chooses the adventure with me.” 

“Let her answer for herself, young man.” 

Margaret was doing up her gloves. She finished 
one, and began the other. Half-way through she 
looked up. 
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“I choose the adventure,” she said proudly. 

Mr. Richards, escorted by the hall-porter, who 
held an enormous umbrella over him, walked to 
his taxi, but before it started beckoned us. 

“You will write to me, Margaret, about that 
matter I mentioned to you,” he said. 

‘* There is no need,” said my companion gently. 
“You have seen my decision.” 

On the way home the bamboo umbrella served 
us nobly, never jambing once. 

“There is one thing I ought to tell you,” said 
Margaret, a few minutes before we reached her 
home. “I was greatly tempted by the taxi, and 
at one time meant to take it—the complete safety 
of it was the lure.” 

“In your place,” said I, “what would have 
tempted me would have been the paint. I am 
afraid I have been an awful snob.” 

We were passing Walmer Road Chapel, the 
scene of my philanderings with Miss Richards ; 
indeed, I had never met her anywhere else. 

“Poor Geraldine,” said Margaret. “By the 
way, Arthur, her name is not Gwendoline.” 

“Vou think I treated her badly in that 
flirtation ? ” 

“Blirtation! I don’t suppose she regards you 
even as an acquaintance. I was thinking what 
a stepmother the poor girl is losing ! ” 


i 


VI—AN EXPERIMENT. 


Tom Ricuarps, the Senior Deacon’s youngest 
son, is not the complete ass he seems in White’s 
story of the Sabbath Union. Although not good- 
looking, his air of tolerant wisdom is rather pleas- 
ing, and ladies say that he has a sensible face. 
Partly this is caused by the recession of hair from 
his temples, and this may have suggested to him 
his experiment with the bald barbers. He has 
written an account of the latter, which is printed 
here word for word, except for an alteration of the 
barber’s name, and the suppression of his address. 
Apart from a little artificiality here and there, 
the story is well told, and readers will agree that 
it shows young Richards in a favourable light. 


I had been shaved, and the lady in the front 
shop was counting out my change. The pro- 
prietor, who had followed a customer to the door, 
came back rubbing his hands. ‘That makes 
the fifth bottle of the ‘ Nicaragua’ this morning,” 
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he said, addressing the saleswoman. ‘Things 
are looking up.” 

“Was it a gentleman with a single eye-glass ? ” 
inquired one of the assistants. ‘“‘I was speak- 
ing to him yesterday about the Nicaragua for 
his side-whiskers. He seemed a good deal 
impressed.” 

The complacent expression on the proprietor’s 
face faded. His jaw dropped. ‘‘ You have been 
recommending the Nicaragua.’ Consternation 
seemed for the moment to deprive him of the 
command of words. At this juncture I caught 
the eye of the saleswoman, and, rather abjectly, 
allowed myself to be driven from the shop. It is 
true there was no pretext for remaining; but a 
strong character, I fancy, would have braved the 
accusation of eavesdropping and seen the episode 
to its end. 

I had taken stock, however, of the assistant, 
and was careful the next morning to place myself 
under his hands. 

‘“ What is this Nicaragua?” I inquired inno- 
cently. 

“Unless you are determined to buy a bottle,” 
said the man earnestly, “I entreat you to say 
nothing about it.” 

For answer I produced a half-crown and laid 
it upon the arm of my chair, 
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“‘ The Nicaragua Hair Tonic,” said the assistant, 
plunging into the subject and speaking rapidly 
as though to stave off comment, “is a discovery 
of the governor’s, an absolute specific for diseases 
of the hair, never failing to counteract thinning, 
greyness, and baldness from whatever causes, 
and ensuring, even in cases of life-long depriva- 
tion, a complete and speedy cure. Prepared 
under special arrangement with the Republic of 
Nicaragua, in whose a 

i GS, 0 Said = Sl can eread the label. What 
I want to know is, why your employer should 
have been so concerned at your making his dis- 
covery known?” 

“You see, sir, the governor is hoping to do a 
lot with it. He was afraid that I had been giving 
it away.” 

‘““He could have counted the bottles,” said I. 

“Turning it into ridicule, I mean.” 

“ How ?” 

The barber laughed mirthlessly, and pointed 
to the crown of his head. 

The retailer of the hair restorer was totally 
bald. 

I whistled softly. 

“T am forbidden to recommend any of these 
things now,” he continued gloomily. ‘‘ The berth 
was none too good before. How I shall pull 
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through with nothing coming in from commission 
I am sure I can’t think.” 

When I went away the man thanked me, though 
I had not given him a tip. I suppose he felt the 
sympathy I had not been able to put into words. 
A bald hairdresser! One could scarcely conceive 
a more perfect example of dramatic irony. 

Every morning after that I tried to secure 
this man’s services; but the proportion of 
failures at first was somewhat remarkable. He 
had, I found, a following of his own, that refused 
point blank to be attended by anyone else. As 
time went on I found myself falling into the same 
habit. More than once I fancied that those of us 
who formed this little circle were connected by 
some impalpable bond, and it is a fact that, 
though otherwise strangers, we used to nod and 
speak to one another in the street. 

The barber neither did nor said anything to 
show he was conscious of his popularity. If he 
noticed our fidelity, it had no effect in increasing 
his self-esteem. His manner as he went about 
his duties was habitually chastened, although this 
was relieved at times by a vein of mild cheerful- 
ness. Like other men, he was visited by un- 
reasonable hopes, and I shall not forget entering 
the shop one March morning (even along Cornhill 
spring was unmistakably in the air), and catching 
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him in front of a mirror with a spray of Florida 
water playing upon the top of his head. Alas! 
for that desert the returning season would do 
nothing. 

A week or so after that, on my way home one 
evening, I was caught umbrellaless in a heavy 
storm. ’Buses passed; but the conductors shook 
their heads, and I thought myself fortunate at last 
to secure a seat in a tram that went two-thirds 
of my way. When I had settled down I found 
that my right-hand neighbour was the bald assis- 
tant. In his outdoor things he appeared almost 
a young man. My first impression was that he 
had not recognised me. His mouth was drawn, 
and he was gazing steadily at the floor. 

“It has come at last, sir,” he remarked 
suddenly. 

“What has come?” I inquired, mystified. 

“7hesack. 

I expressed surprise (it was quite genuine) that 
his employer should be getting rid of his best hand. 

“You see, sir, it was a matter of conscience. 
The governor had scruples about advertising a 
remedy as infallible when there was one in his 
own employment whose case it could not cure. 

‘As a man of principle, he said, he had no option 
but to give me the sack, and I had to admit, when 
he put it on that ground, that he was quite right. 
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To-day is my wedding day, and I am taking 
home this piece of news as a surprise for my 
wife.” 

“Tam very sorry,” Isaid. It was not a brilliant 
remark ; but it exhausted the possibilities. On 
the whole I was relieved when we reached the 
foot of Lorimer Road, where I alighted. The rain, 
if possible, was coming down harder than before. 
The barber also prepared to descend. 

‘““Won’t you come with me?” he said. “My 
home is within a few yards, and it is no joke being 
out in weather like this.” 

I was about to decline when he laid a hand on 
my arm. 

““As a favour to me. The fact is, I want an 
excuse for putting off telling the wife.” 

‘““T shall be very pleased to come,” I replied. 
“Tt will probably save me a bad chill.” 

Turning up our collars we made a bolt across 
Trafalgar Road (to my surprise he lived upon the 
east side) and into the gloom of a side turning. 
At the tenth house my guide stopped abruptly. 
Before he had time to lift the knocker the door 
was flung open, and a finer girl than one would 
have given such a neighbourhood credit for flung 
herself upon his neck. For an appreciable time 
I stood forgotten, with the water from an in- 


adequate gutter splashing down upon my top hat. 
O 
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Then the barber apologised, and made me known. 
His passage was not an ideal place for an intro- 
duction. Placed anywise but longitudinally, one 
would have hesitated before venturing a bow, 
and the parlour, when I entered it, looked like a 
section of the passage built up at either end. 
There had been an attempt at decoration, and on 
the chimney-piece were photographs of the bride 
and bridegroom at different periods in their careers. 
In one the latter appeared as a shock-headed 
youth, with a hand thrust oratorically into the 
bosom of his frock-coat. 

“‘ Tf I had kept a head like that,”’ he said, follow- 
ing my gaze, “it isn’t in a room like this I should 
be receiving my friends, nor should we be living 
this side of Trafalgar Road.” 

“It seems strange,” he continued, taking down 
the portrait and examining it closely, ‘‘ but there 
was a time when the subject of it was talked of as 
a coming man.” 

The young woman was looking into the fire. 

‘Things might have turned out differently,” 
she said, “if you hadn’t taken a fancy to me. 
Over and over again after your trouble had begun 
I let you spend evenings at our house when you 
might have been at home singeing yourself and 
rubbing in remedies.” 

‘I don’t suppose it made any difference,” said 
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the barber stoutly. “If it did the good time I 
had was worth the price.” 

“The steps you started taking were given up 
to humour my whims.” 

“Tt was only a notion of my own I stopped 
using. You remarked once that I smelt like a 
collection of butterflies. I went home and poured 
my preparation down the sink. That was its 
right place. There was camphor in it. Cam- 
phor is quite wrong.” 

The conversation became general, with a ten- 
dency to revert to the associations of theday. I 
gathered that the bridegroom had distinguished 
himself in the matter of necktie, and that the 
bride’s coiffure, the handiwork of her husband, 
from an original design, was the best thing he had 
ever done. 

‘“‘T never repeated the idea,” he said proudly, 
“though more than one great lady would have 
paid me for it handsomely.” 

““When Edward was at Treadgolds in Picca- 
dilly,” explained his wife, “the West End folk 
would often send for him. My little sisters knew 
this, and when he came to court me, if it happened 
to be the night of their dancing class, they would 
_drag him up to mamma’s bedroom and keep him, 
sometimes a couple of hours, arranging their hair 
in the grand way. The class was generally halt 
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over before they got there, but of course that was 
nothing. Edward never let them see that he was 
making any sacrifice.” 

“They were so keen,” said the barber apolo- 
getically. 

“T used to get mad sometimes at the demands 
the family made upon him, but it wasn’t easy to 
say anything. They were all so proud of the 
connection with a professional man. Papa never 
mentioned Edward to our friends without the title 
of “Professor.’”’ 

“T thought he was only anticipating,” said the 
hairdresser. ‘‘ I quite expected to live to see the 
day when my name would be on the hoardings 
over an announcement of the long-sought specific.” 

There it seemed had come the rub. When the 
young man’s fortunes had begun to recede with 
his hair, the father-in-law had demanded an 
accomplishment of these dreams. 

“ You are becoming bald. What you have to 
do is to face it like a man, and think out a remedy 
for the disease.” 

“T am disappointed in you, Edward,” he said 
on another occasion. “‘ You seem to have no 
resource. Your wife’s whole future depends upon 
your making a few simple discoveries, and you 
lack the energy to accomplish the task.” 

What hurt most (although I could not find 
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that it had ever brought Edward a penny) was 


the withdrawal of the family connection. ‘‘ Even 
the little girls have lost faith in me,” he said 
bitterly. 


“T can’t understand it,” said the young woman 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I have known my husband all 
along, and much prefer him as he is to-day. I 
should have thought others would have felt the 
same.” 

“They do,” I said emphatically. ‘You will 
soon see it.” 

That moment had witnessed the birth of a 
great idea. 

I rose to go, taking no notice of the barber’s 
pitiful appeal. At the door I whispered that there 
was no necessity now for him to disturb his wife’s 
peace of mind. I had thought of something. His 
position had been improved rather than injured 
by the events of the day. 

I had, in truth, conceived not only a great but 
a very feasible scheme, and my first step was to 
acquaint the members of our circle. The news 
that the bald barber was leaving caused general 
consternation. “In future I shall cut my hair 
myself,” said an old gentleman, and although 
this position was regarded as extreme, all were 
sufficiently concerned to welcome my suggestion. 
On condition of receiving, in advance, a certain 
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number of annual subscriptions I undertook to 
establish our friend in a business to be run upon 
entirely novel lines. With the money forthcoming 
from this source, the man’s own savings, and the 
little I could afford to advance, I calculated upon 
raising something under fifty pounds. The pre- 
mises, I had already in my mind’s eye—a largish 
shop, the sole one in a passage that connected 
the court wherein my office was situated with an 
unimportant lane. Here, within a couple of years, 
had failed a hosier and a cigar merchant, and 
a man who sold a sixpenny beef-steak pudding 
had departed without leaving any address. For 
the past five months the shop had been without a 
tenant. The position was as bad as could well 
be; but it was dirt cheap, and that, I believed, 
was all that need be considered. ‘‘ With the 
advantages we shall offer, the business would 
flourish in a coal cellar,” I said to one who had 
ventured to demur. 

When I had obtained a firm offer from the 
landlord I visited the barber at his private address. 
I found him in the depths of despondency. The 
contagion of my optimism had worn off, and he 
was looking forward to the end of the week with 
something like despair. He was wildly excited 
on hearing what I had done. There were practical 
difficulties that had not occurred to me; but 
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these, he prophesied, would be overcome. The 
conditions I laid down he accepted readily, though 
not, I thought, as if he appreciated their value. 
The first detail discussed was the question of 
assistants. Four was the number I had decided 
upon; but the hundreds of interviews involved 
in their selection I was afraid to calculate. The 
barber solved this problem by an expedient of 
Gideon-like simplicity. Let us advertise, he said, 
in the great “ dailies,” and throw into the fire every 
letter in which the applicant offered to call. If 
there were four men of the sort we wanted in 
London, they would be found amongst the rem- 
nant who wanted things arranged through the 
post. The plan worked like a charm. We had 
only seven candidates to consider, and from these 
we managed to select a very creditable quartette. 
They did not, it is true, come up to my ideal. 
I had pictured a hairdresser’s with not a living 
hair upon the premises, except those adorning the 
customers; but, although this standard was not 
attained, there was quite as large a surface of 
baldness distributed between the four helpers 
as I had any right to expect. There were many 
other details to be seen to; but these I left to the 
person principally interested. 

It was nearly a fortnight before we were ready 
to open, and during that period I went through a 
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good many alternations of hopes and fears. 
Belief is the effect of custom, and because my line 
of thought was novel, the conclusion appeared 
open to doubt. The word “fantastic” would 
occur to me in the night watches, and my whole 
logical edifice seem to have no more stability 
than a house of cards. Then I would review my 
reasoning, apprehensively, step by step. The 
immense number of persons who were losing their 
hair and feared to be told of it ; the inconsiderate 
bluntness of all who felt personally secure; and 
the large sum, therefore, the average sufferer would 
give to have his hairdresser (argumentatively) at 
his feet—here there was nothing at which it was 
possible to cavil. I had seen already the con- 
fidence a single bald barber could inspire ; with a 
shopful we should attract the whole section of the 
community that the ordinary establishments had 
frightened away. 

My doubt was scotched only, not killed, and 
I awoke on our opening morning with the five 
bald hairdressers weighing upon me like a bad 
dream! When I got to town there was little to 
allay my anxiety. Some of the subscribers had 
put in an appearance, and spoken encouragingly ; 
but the few chance customers who had dropped in 
had expressed disappointment at finding them- 
selves charged the ordinary rates. I was relieved 
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on my way home to learn that the novelty had 
begun to catch on. Several very strange men, 
the attendant said, had visited the establishment, 
and one had inquired the price of a subscription 
for life. 

An incident occurred while I was in the shop 
that seemed full of promise. A young man in a 
white comforter rose from one of the chairs. 

‘I shall keep that five shillings in my pocket,” 
he said aggressively. “The moment I set eyes 
on you chaps I made up my mind to that.” 

The attendant understood the allusion, and 
flushed painfully. 

He explained that there was nothing upon the 
premises to sell. 

The young man looked incredulously round 
the shop. At last he was satisfied that he had 
been told the truth. 

“T-thought,” he said; “that tf I entered a 
barber’s without spending five shillings it would 
mean losing all my hair. That’s why I let it get 
so long.” 

I went away in good spirits. 

The impression of unreality that of late had 
haunted me in connection with the undertaking 
had been removed. 

It was not until the third day that the tide 
really set in; by the end of the week it threatened 
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to submerge us. Men drove up in hansoms from 


club-land to wait side by side with poor fellows — 


who had trudged it from the remoter suburbs. 
The staff was at its wits’ end. All day long the 
establishment was crowded, and when it closed, 
angry customers were turned away. Fortunately, 
two out of the three unselected candidates were 
still available, and these were installed the next 
morning in a room the landlord let me have on the 
first floor. 

To a student of life a day in our shop would 
have been worth a fortune. Of the things that 
came under my own observation the most striking 
was the case of a young man in an Inverness cape. 
His hair, as he sat waiting, was almost on to his 
shoulders, and under his arm he carried a soft hat. 
When the operation was over he surveyed his 
closely-shorn head in the glass complacently. 

*“ Now,” he said, “I shall be able to wear a 
covert-coat and spats.” 

The whole world was changed to him. 

In its essentials his case was that of many. It 
was almost incredible the number whom dread 
of the barber had driven into a mild Bohemianism. 
Suspected by their friends, on account of their 
untidy locks, of artistic tendencies (on slighter 
grounds people are adjudged artistic and literary 
every day of the week), they had felt bound in 
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honour to sustain an unpopular part. It was 
more than payment for all my trouble to notice 
the relief with which these worthy folk resumed 
the conventional garb. 

One matter I must refer to because it has been 
regarded (wrongly) as an argument against what 
has been advanced. It happened frequently that 
customers asked if they were losing their hair ; 
more, they would seem to take an actual pleasure 
in establishing the worst. 

“I shall be bald in a couple of years, and nothing 
can prevent it,” a man said to me cheerfully, as 
together we left the shop. This was one who 
before we had opened had not ventured into a 
hairdresser’s for more than a twelvemonth. There 
was nothing inconsistent in his attitude. He 
could bow to a stroke of fate; what he feared 
to be told was that it was avertible by a remedy 
which he knew from experience he would forget 
to use. 

It is not my intention to record the details of 
our triumph. Uninterrupted prosperity makes 
dull reading; and when it takes the form of 
successive enlargements of staff and premises it 
is apt to bore even those that are interested 
financially. It is sufficient to say that my money 
was repaid within a fortnight, and that before the 
quarter was out Edward found himself in a position 
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that exceeded his youthful dreams. My reward 
took the form of praise, and of this I received 
enough to make me modest for the rest of my days. 
The opinion had been expressed by those not 
accustomed to speak without warrant that in 
demonstrating the value of bald barbers I have 
brought to light a principle that will receive a 
much wider application. On this I will say 
nothing ; personally, I do not entirely understand 
what is meant. If there is anything more in my 
notion than appears upon the surface time will 
make it manifest. What I accomplished was 
undertaken, almost solely, for the benefit of two 
persons, and to them in closing I should like to 
refer. 1 helped the barber and his wife to spend 
their last Saturday afternoon in the old house. 
They were moving to Lorne Terrace, Walmer Road, 
a neighbourhood they considered “‘ almost aristo- 
cratic.” We were at tea when the postman came 
to the door. The lady of the house ran out, and 
returned with sparkling eyes (they were always 
very bright), and a letter whereon I read the words 
‘* Professor ” and ‘‘ Edward” in a large sprawling 
hand. The barber tore open the envelope, and 
read aloud its contents. His father-in-law was 
willing to let bygones be bygones and for him 
to resume his position in the family upon the old 
terms. A postscript conveyed the news that 
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Sophie and Agnes (the sisters-in-law) were going 
that evening to their first ball. 

‘““T wonder,” said the barber, ‘‘ whether it would 
be thought a liberty if I went round to do up their 
hair?” 

“TI believe, dear, father means you to,” said 
the young woman, delighted to bring such a piece of 
magnanimity to the surface. 

My host lost no time in getting on his outdoor 
things. ‘‘ I shall find you here when I come back,” 
he said, pressing my hand. “There are things 
I have been wanting to say, but could never find 
the right words.” I promised to remain. His 
wife and I watched him from the window as he 
strode away, with the top of a scissors-case peeping 
from a pocket of his great-coat, the blithest and 
most confident figure that ever passed along 
that depressing street. At the corner he turned 
to wave. It is this picture that comes to my mind 
when people tell me that my experiment has been 
an unqualified success. 
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In West Lawton there are conflicting opinions 
about the tenants of “ The Cedars” (the import- 
ance of the family warrants general discussion), 
but no one denies that the Miss Smiths know how 
to enjoy themselves. Having the entry of more 
fashionable worlds, the girls do not go out much 
locally ; but where they go they enjoy themselves 
beyond all question. Mr. Smith is vice-president 
of the Conservative Club, and expects his daughters 
to attend the club’s annual dance, and for some- 
what similar reasons they are to be met at the 
hospital subscription Cinderellas and the Volun- 
teer ball. The Miss Smiths mean dancing on 
these occasions, and if there are not enough eligible 
men, will make do with the best obtainable. 
(The partners and male acquaintances of a Miss 
Smith are “men”—other West Lawton girls 
speak of “gentlemen.” Here, in a nutshell, you 


have the measure of the family’s superiority.) 
222 
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Amused themselves, they see to it that their 
partners have a good time also. Critics of their 
own sex may disparage them, but for a man to do 
so is proof positive that he has not been introduced. 
If you have ever spoken harshly of the family, 
the recollection will confront you reproachfully 
the first time the white shoulders of a Miss Smith 
shake appreciatively at your tentative humour. 
When in evening dress, the Miss Smiths laugh 
at everything. And the girls will not cut a man 
they have once danced with, however ineligible. 
They may drop him ; but cut him—never. When- 
ever he meets them in the Broadway, there will 
be a bow and a gleam of teeth; for with all their 
greatness they are thoroughly good-hearted girls, 
and it comes natural to them to treat young men 
kindly. 

The Conservative dance takes place in June, 
and attracts rather a better crowd than the other 
functions. For one reason, the party leaders in the 
local parliament support it, Cabinet Ministers who 
have little time or inclination for frivolity. As 
partners they are in request. They do not revolve 
so lightly as the social butterflies, but their con- 
versation is considered more improving. 

Towards the middle of the only Conservative 
ball that concerns us (to be precise, the bars 
announcing the supper Lancers had been played), 
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the Home Secretary was observed searching the 
sitting-out-rooms with a recognised expression of 
anxiety. There is a tension about Kate Smith’s 
prospective partners exceeding that of the seekers 
of other girls. Of the second Miss Smith, it is 
sufficient to say that her name has never appeared 
upon a dance programme accompanied by des- 
cription or comment. Bennet Marshall, whose 
first social appearance in West Lawton this was, 
had filled his card with precautionary ‘‘ Brown 
eyes and white tulle,” ‘“‘Crimped hair and lilies 
of the valley,” and the like; but to this dance, 
although he had never seen the second Miss Smith 
until the M.C. had introduced him, he had written 
“KS.” merely. When his opportunity came, he 
knew that he would be ready. 

The second Miss Smith was in the conservatory 
with the Prime Minister. 

“T assure you the music has not begun—vwill 
not begin for several minutes,” he was saying as 
Bennet Marshall approached. 

The Home Secretary darted a wrathful and 
rebellious glance at his chief. 

‘““My dance, I think?” he said sweetly, with 
that sudden change of expression usual at such 
crises. 


Kate Smith rose cheerfully and hurried away 
on his arm. 


va 
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“Do let us get with the others,” she said. 

‘““ ‘We want another couple here,” said the M.C. 
when they entered the ballroom. 

The girl pinched her partner’s arm. 

“Right over in the corner,” she whispered. 
“We always dance there.” 

Marshall found three Miss Smiths awaiting 
them, and three inadequate men. 

*““ Why are you two so late ? ” said Minnie Smith. 
“We nearly had the most dreadful couple quar- 
tered upon us.” 

Of course it was Kate she welcomed; but she 
spoke to Marshall, and for some reason he was 
gratified. 

The Smith girls always dance the squares 
together ; but they speak freely to one another’s 
partners, and make them, for the time being, 
members of the charmed circle. The other girls 
have something to say about this exclusiveness, 
but the male sharers of these aristocratic romps 
become partisans for life. 

On this occasion the directing spirit of the set 
was Leslie Smith. She was Marshall’s “ corner,” 
and from the moment of his “setting” to her 
she took him in hand with a friendly imperious- 
ness, the more charming from his being secretly 
afraid of her. A girl of fifteen, particularly if her 


features be classical, will daunt the boldest. So 
P 
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far, Marshall, although particularly anxious to 
shine, had said little. The inspiration came from 
the corner. He was swinging Leslie round, as she 
insisted upon being swung round, the double 
plait was standing out horizontally from the pretty 
dark head, when she made a remark so just, and at 
the same time so incongruously mature, that the 
young man laughed aloud. He suggested a de- 
velopment of her idea (he was good at that kind 
of thing), and she smiled approval. 

He repeated the whole conversation to his 
partner (during the second figure), and when 
in the fourth Leslie and a schoolboy came to visit 
them, he had something ready that was very 
brilliant indeed. On his returning the visit he 
felt that the schoolgirl had been awaiting it. 

During the fifth figure he talked all the time 
that he was with his partner, explaining to her 
the full beauty of what had passed in his encounter 
with her sister. He was happy, and Kate was 
quite satisfied. Her smiles, her grey eyes, and 
her pretty shoulders were in constant evidence, 
and these, after all, constituted her conversational 
gifts. After the Lancers there was a long sit- 
out, the supper-room not being sufficiently large 
to accommodate all the guests at once, and the 
Home Secretary, at first, found himself at a loss. 
It was like trying to score at cricket with a partner 
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who will not leave his crease. It must be bound- 
aries or nothing—and he was not warmed up for 
boundaries. Conversation came to an absolute 
standstill. 

** Let us call Leslie over here,” said Kate. ‘‘ She 
is capital fun, and you seem to know exactly how 
to take her.” 

Leslie came to her sister’s beck, dragging 
with her the schoolboy who had been making 
a scared attempt to engage her in a flirtation. 
The contest between Leslie and Marshall was 
renewed with spirit. Marshall was really the 
cleverer, but not so quick, and with less initiative. 
A ministerial position does not tend to the de- 
velopment of these graces. Leslie’s brightness 
captivated him; but when anything smart was 
said, he looked at the elder sister. The conversa- 
tion veered round tocricket. On this topic the girl 
was strangely dogmatic and impatient of discussion. 

(Three of the Smith boys have represented 
Winchester, the youngest being the R. L. W. 
Smith now playing for Middlesex. ‘ The Cedars ” 
run a private eleven. Their refusal to play the 
local club was a standing grievance.) 

“T play cricket,” said Marshall, to justify his 


right to an opinion. 
“JT am glad to hear it. I think that all young 


men should.” 
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“This season I have been playing for West 
Lawton.” 

Leslie opened her eyes. That men did play 
for this club she knew, but that anyone should 
let on about it seemed inexplicable. 

“There is nothing like candour,”’ she said, 
laughing. 

‘“‘ Last Saturday I made a hundred and nine.” 

Kate Smith drew in the corners of her mouth. 
The cricketers she was accustomed to meet were 
less naive. 

“Our boys would not have told a girl that,” 
said Leslie. 

S Notes: 

“They would have mentioned the total and 
every other player’s score, and left the hearer 
to make the subtraction. I like your way best.” 

“T should have thought you were good at sub- 
traction,” said Marshall. ‘“‘Seriously, I would not 
have bragged about my deeds if I had thought 
you would have heard of them otherwise.” 

“Well, as you have made a big score, and have 
been so nice and straightforward about it, you 
shall be rewarded. You shall play for ‘The 
Cedars ’ next Saturday, and go in first.” 

Without waiting for the young man’s acquies- 
cence, she took a list from her pocket and 
added his name. 
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“The boys told me to find another man for 
Saturday.” 

“They leave everything to Leslie,” said Kate. 

“Now about fielding,” said Leslie. “Let me 
see——”’ 

She put her head upon one side and surveyed 
Marshall critically. 

“You look to me like a ‘ mid-off.’ ” 

“Ts that a compliment? I am anxious to 
know, because I always stand there.” 

“Rather. Do you know that when I was 
quite a little girl I resolved that I would never 
marry anyone but a ‘mid-off’? I didn’t then, 
and I never have from that day to this.” 

“And you have never seen reason to regret 
your early decision? I should have thought that 
your fancy would have inclined to the ‘slips.’ ” 

‘The ‘slips’ are smarter fellows, and would 
be more fun to flirt with, or at a dance ”’ (Marshall 
did not quite like this), “but they would be 
wearing to live with—always waiting to snap you 
up ; besides, they are not quite upright. ‘ Cover- 
point ’ is the cleverest of the crowd, but inclined 
to show off. In private life I can imagine ‘ cover- 
point’ wearing scarlet neckties. ‘ Mid-off’ has 
the solid English virtues one looks for in a 
husband.” 

“Why not ‘mid-on,’ or ‘short-leg’ ? ” 
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“They are too stupid. Except in books no 
one cares whether very stupid people have virtues 
or not. ‘Long-field’ is correct, but unapproach- 
able.” 

e Phere isos points: 

““T distrust ‘point.’ For one reason, ‘ point’ 
is always deeper than he is supposed to be, and 
that sounds so disingenuous.” 

‘““And ‘wicket-keeper’? Show me _ that 
‘wicket-keeper’ is impossible, and I breathe 
ireely.”’ 

““* Wicket-keeper’ is a good citizen,” said 
Leslie; “I hate to say anything against him ; 
but he is too much absorbed in his business. I 
can imagine him bringing home work from the 
office in a black bag. I should hate that. No, 
I must marry ‘ mid-off,’ and we will have ‘ third 
man’ at the wedding to propose the bridesmaid’s 
health.” 

“What nonsense you talk, Leslie!” said Kate. 

Bennet Marshall enjoyed this evening more 
than any in his recollection, Thinking about it 
kept him awake all night—happy at first, but, 
as the hours passed, restless and impatient. 
He had never been in love, but if fiction be trust- 
worthy, these were the first symptoms. Ob- 
viously, then, he was in love with Kate Smith; 
the only alternative was absurd on the face of it. 
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The matches at ‘“‘ The Cedars” are whole-day 
ones, and our hero showed himself so ignorant of 
the ways of whole-day cricketers as to arrive at 
the announced hour of starting. No men were 
visible, but four of the girls were playing lawn- 
tennis, and the baby of the family (Dora, aged 
eleven) was walking on stilts. Kate told this 
youngster to take her racquet. 

“Papa and the boys go up to town for an hour 
on Saturdays,” she said. ‘‘I am so glad you have 
come early; it is nice having a man to welcome 
the visiting side.” 

They walked up and down the garden together. 
There are silences that are eloquent ; others are 
merely halting and ineffective. 

‘Let us go to the cricket-field,” said Kate at 
length, “and watch Leshe mark out the creases.” 

Beyond the flower-garden is the cricket-field, 
a strip of excellent turf, a little narrow (the side 
boundaries score two), but of ample length. Leslie 
was upon her knees, busy with a whitewash brush 
and a pot of whitewash, the old gardener holding 
the marking-frame steady. Seeing Marshall, she 
rose and walked towards him, wiping the white- 
wash from her fingers upon a boy’s white smock 
that she wore over her dress. Her attire was a 
shade more juvenile than at the ball. Then the 
hem of her frock had just failed to reach her 
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instep ; now a frank two inches of black stocking 
was visible above her white buckskin boots. 

Kate put her arm round her sister’s waist. 
‘* Come with us, Les, and talk.” 

* Curtis, hatesiochange,"= said’ SLesie so ahe 
wouldn’t give the extra foot to the bowler if I 
did not make him.” 

“Leslie thinks no affairs can run smoothly 
without her,” said Kate. 

“Some don’t seem able to,’ said Leslie 
demurely. 

The visitors arrived in a body at half-past 
twelve, and by one enough of the home side were 
present to make a start, particularly as Bertie 
Smith had won the toss. Bertie was the eldest, 
and alone of the sons had not been educated ata 
public school, but he believed he had assimilated 
the public school manner. His bearing was nobly 
modest. It suggested that he had just done some- 
thing wonderful, and did not want any talk 
about it. 

‘““ How many runs have you made this morning, 
Bertie ? ” asked Mr. Rawlings, Mr. Smith’s partner 
upon the Stock Exchange, who arrived during 


lunch. “Of course, I can see you have made a 
century ; but what were the exact figures ?” 
“Silly goat!” said Bertie. “I have never 


made a century in my life, and you know it.” 
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“But you always look as if you had just 
made one.” 

Marshall laughed, and at once regretted having 
done so. Bertie Smith had really treated him 
very nicely. Coming as a stranger to the men of 
the family, at the invitation of a schoolgirl, Mar- 
shall had felt just a little nervous as to his recep- 
tion. Bertie had greeted him as if he had 
known him for years, and was just a little tired 
of him. 

Bennet Marshall went in first, as Leslie had 
promised, but his début was not brilliant. He was 
a good second-rate bat when set, but a poor starter, 
and terribly nervous. If the first dozen runs came 
easily, he could settle down ; but if not, he tried to 
rush things. A sadder spectacle than a nervous 
man forcing the game the cricket-field does not 
afford. To-day he made fourteen of the very 
worst, and was run out just as he was going to play 
better. An old Clifton boy followed. He and 
Arthur Smith made a long stand. (A. H. Smith 
played three times for Cambridge in his second 
year—25, 0, 37—without getting his Blue.) 

Arthur Smith made a hundred without an un- 
graceful stroke in an hour and a half, and retired. 
The Cliftonian took eighty-four. They might 
not be better than the West Lawton cracks, 
thought Bennet, but assuredly they looked better. 
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Mr. Smith went in at three o’clock, when the 
bowling was in ribbons, and made thirty. 

R. L. W. arrived from Lord’s while his father 
was batting. 

“T am glad the governor is taking a few,’ he 
said; ‘it does make him so happy.” 

He spoke indulgently, as if referring to an 
extremely small boy. 

When Mr. Smith was bowled the innings was 
declared. 

Before they broke up Marshall was invited to 
play regularly, a little to his surprise. He had not 
distinguished himself, but his keenness was ob- 
trusive, and keenness just then was more wanted 
at “The Cedars” than style. They were choked 
with style. 

This was a very bright summer for Bennet. 
He and Kate Smith saw a great deal of one another. 
Besides the long Saturdays at “The Cedars,” 
there were casual meetings in the village—more 
frequent these than one would have thought 

possible. Bennet formed a habit of strolling into 
the village whenever he felt restless and had 
nothing to do. When Kate was alone, she would 
bow to him and pass on; but when Leslie was 
with her, she would stop to shake hands, and 
Bennet was encouraged to turn back with them. 
Their conversation was a stream of shallow, happy 
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nonsense, with sunny ripples of girlish laughter. 
Bennet ascribed all the pleasure of these walks to 
the presence of Kate. He had started with the 
assumption that he was in love with her ; he found 
himself happier in her society than he had ever 
been before in his life. Only a man with a passion 
for analysis would have looked further. 

Towards the end of the summer Kate was 
stopping for him when she was alone. They were 
old friends now, and between such conversation 
is unnecessary, and its absence is not noticed. 
When things had reached this stage Kate did not 
need the assistance of Leslie or of anyone. As the 
Americans say, she was easy to look at. Bennet 
felt that they understood one another equally well 
whether they spoke or remained silent. Their 
intercourse seemed to run more naturally to silence. 

Marshall’s presence at ‘‘ The Cedars ”’ had one 
important result. The Smiths descended from 
their platform and agreed to meet West Lawton. 
Mr. Smith was anxious to figure in local politics, 
and it disturbed him to learn from Marshall that 
the family exclusiveness was injuring his chances. 
A half-day match was arranged with the local 
club for the third Saturday in August. 

As the day approached the Smith boys, who 
for two years had asserted the inferiority of West 
Lawton as a reason for declining its challenges, 
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were as anxious as good form permitted. Mar- 
shall was more openly concerned. Knowing the 
two sides, he was confident that ‘‘ The Cedars ” 
could win on a good wicket; but he felt, with 
Leslie, that the lack of a fast bowler was a serious 
handicap. | 

“Tt is strange that all your brothers should 
have taken to slow breaks.” 

“It is just a form of side. If they bowled fast, 
they couldn’t pretend to be only half trying.” 

“Tt is the side that gives the curve.” 

“Listen to me and don’t be frivolous,” said 
Leslie, putting her hand upon his sleeve. ‘ Our 
wickets, as you know, are plumb ; but every year 
we get one real kicker. If next Saturday’s 
should be ¢z * 

She threw up her hands. A minute later she 
broke into her clear laugh. 

“Dear old Bobby, he is so very ‘ brainy.’ He 
talks about bowling for catches, when really he is 
bowling for boundaries, on the off-chance of a 
batsman using a lofter instead of a cleek.”’ 

Curtis took special pains with the wicket for the 
West Lawton match, and it looked a picture when 
““ The Cedars,” having lost the toss, walked on to 
the field. R. L. W. started the bowling. His 
first ball got almost straight up, nearly securing a 
wicket. The other end proved as bad. Arthur 
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Smith was for improvising a fast bowler, but 
Bobby knew what that means, and kept to the 
regular attack. ‘‘ The Cedars ” were a little lucky 
to dismiss West Lawton for ninety-eight. 

“There should not be any difficulty about 
that,” said Kate Smith, who was looking very 
pretty pouring out afternoon tea. 

Innings at “The Cedars’”’ (usually declared) 
averaged nearer three hundred than two. 

“* On this wicket we should be good for a hundred 
and forty,” said Arthur Smith. 

Marshall shook his head. ‘“ You don’t know 
their bowling.” 

The interval was protracted. Mr. Smith was 
hearty and hospitable, the fare dainty and ela- 
borate, and the five pretty Miss Smiths, in garden- 
party frocks, entirely “conformable.” If they 
were racked with anxiety as to the result of the 
match, and full of hatred towards the West Lawton 
players and their lady sympathisers (all of whom 
looked for an easy win), they did not show it. 

The visitors were in no hurry to take the field ; 
but when they did so it was with an ominous 
confidence. Two very tall men, who bowled ex- 
tremely short, opened the attack. They were 
both fast bowlers, and delivered every ball with 
their utmost energy. ‘“‘ There is no variety,” said 
“ The Cedars,” heartily wishing that there were. 
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From the first things went amiss. Bobby, 
after making a mighty drive and sustaining two 
blows on the elbow, was caught from his left 
glove. 

“Tam glad R. L. W. is playing,” said a Lawton 
girl. ‘“ They can’t say that we didn’t beat their 
best side.” 

‘“‘Unless, of course, you don’t,” said Leslie. 
She said it with a smile, but her heart was full of 
blackness and rage. For one thing, Bobby was her 
favourite brother. 

Another wicket fell the next ball. Arthur Smith 
played a useful innings that looked better than 
it was. He lunged out (his old high forward stroke 
to short “‘ off-balls ’’), and luck favoured him. The 
balls thus played at either did not kick at all, in 
which case they were smashed between “‘ mid-off ”’ 
and ‘‘ extra cover,” or kicked so high as to miss 
both bat and gloves. He took guard six inches 
outside his crease. When he had made twenty, 
he was bowled by a dead shooter, the only one 
of the afternoon. (A very kicky wicket generally 
averages matters somewhat by supplying one 
dead shooter.) 

Bennet Marshall went in sixth wicket down, 
the score standing at forty. The old Clifton boy, 
who was batting the other end, and looked like 
staying, made a grand half-arm shot over the 
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bowler’s head, and the “ long-field,” aided by luck, 
brought off a wonderful catch. Mr. Rawlings 
followed. After him was nothing but a depressed 
tail. He had defence and nerve, but years (he was 
forty-five) had robbed him of his scoring strokes. 
He had been a path-sprinter, and was still a miracle 
of quickness between the wickets—a notorious 
stealer of runs. But this would avail him nothing 
with his present partner. Marshall, a confirmed 
under-runner at the best, was so nervous at the 
beginning of an innings that he crawled between 
the wickets like a man partially paralysed. His 
dependence upon his first runs coming easily 
has been mentioned. Just now the prospect 
might have depressed a strong starter. The 
bowling was too short to be driven, too fast to be 
pulled, and attempts to steer it through the 
“slips ’? had so far led to nothing but disaster. 
Marshall managed to crack his “duck,” but, 
completing the run, he tripped over a boot-lace 
and hurt his ankle. 

« Come in again later,” said the Lawton captain, 
“or have a man in to run.” 

He was in a hurry to score the win. 

R. L. W. Smith snatched at the opportunity 
and came running in, bat in hand. 

As he approached Mr. Rawlings turned his back 
and gazed steadily at the further hedge. He was 
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afraid that if he met Bobby’s eyes they would 
both laugh. They had played this particular 
game before. 

Rawlings stopped the next ball with his chest, 
and there wasarun. Marshall blocked the follow- 
ing one dead. He turned his head for an instant, 
and when he looked round Rawlings was beside 
him. It is wonderful what can be done with the 
wicket-keeper standing back, if he stand just a yard 
too far. 

“Come right up,” called the Lawton captain 
foolishly. 

The next two balls went for byes. 

Then it was the turn of third man at the other 
end to suffer. 

After failing three consecutive balls to save the 
single, once in his hurry he overran it, he was 
brought in so close that a mis-hit of Marshall’s— 
an easy chance had the fielder been in his right 
place—sailed over his head to the boundary. So 
far it could not be said that the runners had taken 
arisk. They had had to sprint, but the ball had 
never been beaten by less than a yard. And so 
it continued. The bat played the ball, or vice 
versa (more often vice versd), and almost simul- 
taneously Bobby and Rawlings were crossing. 
Calls were the exception, each seemed to read 
the thought in the other’s mind. There was no 
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uncertainty, no flurry, no stopping to recover 
breath, one might say there was no hurry. Mar- 
shall’s heart was in his mouth at first, but he soon 
came to rely upon Bobby’s judgment. 

“That gets you into double figures,” said 
R. L. W., who knew Marshall’s weakness. 

The attack was changed. The substitutes also 
were tear-away bowlers, but they were not so fast 
as the first pair, and pitched even shorter. Ona 
kicking wicket shortness is apt to be overdone. 
When the balls flew high the batsmen stepped aside. 

“Don’t excite yourself about scoring,” said 
Bobby. “I will do that for you. And don’t 
worry about ‘ Daddy’ Rawlings, he is there for the 
afternoon. He asked me about you, and I said 
that you had taken root.” 

Bennet Marshall grinned. Confidence had come 
to him, and he was now master of his by no means 
contemptible resources. 

Seventy was telegraphed. The first bowler 
resumed. His first ball was a beauty, a perfect 
length, about two inches from the off stump. 
It whipped back like lightning. Marshall brought 
his bat down sharply upon it, thinking only of 
defence, and the ball crashed through the hedge, 
as sweet a late cut as anyone could wish to see. 

‘“‘Hon-est shot!” cried Bobby enthusiastically. 

Marshall wandered round in short circles, as 
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the custom is of some batsmen when they are 
feeling “good.” The next ball was a little 
shorter, a little slower, and outside the leg stump. 
Marshall swung for it, and lifted it the length of 
the ground and over a stable beyond. 

The five beautiful Miss Smiths, who were 
sitting together, rose like a regiment, and five pink 
parasols sailed to the ground, that the owners 
might applaud this mighty stroke worthily. 

Marshall placed the next ball for two. Nothing 
could stop him now; not a soul on the ground 
doubted the issue. 

The finish was a little tame. Bobby seemed 
to have grown suddenly lethargic, and several 
singles were thrown away. Marshall made boun- 
daries at intervals, and a halfhit in front of 
“short-leg’’ won the match. Stumps were drawn 
shortly afterwards, “The Cedars” still having 
three wickets in hand. “ Daddy” Rawlings was 
cheered, Marshall was received as a public bene- 
factor, but Bobby walked in without a hand. 

Bennet stayed to dinner, and afterwards 
promenaded in the dark with Kate. Leslie met 
them in the garden, and made a three in the old 
way, but Kate did not put a detaining arm around 
her as of yore. In some subtle way, without the 
man noticing it, the elder girl told her sister that 
she was not wanted. Leslie excused herself to 
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Bennet gracefully, but with a touch of that scornful 
pride she had always held in reserve, and walked 
away to the deserted cricket-field. She went 
to be alone, but the spark of a cigar (it could be 
no one’s but Bobby’s) was friendly and comforting. 
She walked towards it. 

Bobby was lying at full length on a garden seat, 
looking up at the stars. He was wondering why 
everyone is not happy in this beautiful world, 
and thinking about the century he had recently 
taken from Barnes. Seeing his favourite sister ap- 
proach he drew up his feet until his knees formed an 
acute angle, that she might have room to sit down. 

** Hallo, Les, what’s the matter ? ”’ 

“Nothing, Bobby. We won our match. I 
think I should have died if those horrid Lawton 
girls had been able to crow over us.” 

“Thanks to Marshall. He certainly played 
well—towards the end. I don’t think I ever saw 
a man quite so pleased with himself.” 

“It was you, Bobby, that won that match by 
your running, and you didn’t get a ‘ Thank you.’ ” 

“Tt is fun running for people.” 

sd ica nated 

“‘ Why, of course, itis. You have all the excite- 
ment, and you have nothing at risk.” 

““T suppose one doesn’t run any risk—any 


real risk.’ 
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“None at all. I thought it was rather cool of 
Marshall telling me to stop running when he saw 
that he could do without me. I suppose he was 
afraid I should run him out. Seeing that I had 
given him his chance, he might have taken it for 
granted I would not spoil it.” 

“Did he do that? But, of course, I know he 
did it—they all do.” 

““T believe there 7s something wrong with the 
kid to-night,” said Bobby. He sat up and put 
his arm round the girl’s waist. 

“Only a headache, Bobby. Do you mind 
walking up and down with me a little while, and 
not talking?” 

It was after ten before they thought of going 
in. As they approached the garden, their foot- 
steps noiseless upon the close turf, Kate and Bennet 
Marshall passed up the gravel path, walking slowly 
towards the house. R. L. W. whistled softly. 

“Don’t, Bobby. Let’s turn back. I hate to 
seem to be watching them.” 

The closing of a latch told them that the lovers 
had gone indoors. 

“ After all,” said Leslie, reverting to the previous 
subject, “I suppose the great thing is the side, 
and we have always played for the side here, 
-haven’t we? But, oh, Bobby, it 7s hard on the 
one they have in to run.” 
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“« Well, gentlemen, we are quite ready for you. I have 
put the whole house at your disposal.’ ”’ 
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VIII.—A HOST AGAINST THEM. 


To the hotel-keeper a touring cricket team is an 
uncertain number of men (rarely more than eight) 
who obtain inclusive daily rates, and are absent 
from lunch. For this peculiarity he charges them 
extra, lest honesty should be mistaken for weak- 
ness and a recognition of the infamous principle 
of reduction for missed meals. Sometimes the 
surcharge is discovered, but it can always be ex- 
plained satisfactorily. ‘“* Cricketers are notoriously 
rowdy,” says the host, “and their presence keeps 
staider frequenters from the house.’ Of course, 
there is not a word of truth in this, but the tourists 
admit the justice of the accusation and charge. 
They pay their augmented bills with a feeling of 
amused pity for the other guests, mere orderly folk, 
incapable of inspiring terror. Where the regular 
tariff is very high, the surcharge makes it, at times, 
prohibitive. This was peculiarly the case at East- 
down, a new watering-place upon the Norfolk 
245 
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coast, little known to the average holiday-maker, 
but popular with golfers because of its sporting 
course. This means one where it is easy to lose 
a vast number of balls. A man must have a long 
purse, or a long drive, to play at Eastdown ; and 
as the former is by far the commoner possession, 
it happens that the visitors are mostly well-to-do. 
There is but one possible hotel, the ‘‘ Metropole,” 
and each visitor is charged as if he were the only 
guest. Inspite of its reputation, the West Lawton 
Club would probably have put up there if the 
Eastdown secretary had not so strongly recom- 
mended another house. He met them at Skeg- 
ness, the first day of their match. He was a tall, 
clean-shaven man, about fifty years old, with 
the nose and whiskers of a successful barrister. 
His name was MacMasters. The hotel he recom- 
mended was the “Lord Nelson.” It adjoined 
the cricket-ground, and, without being palatial 
and luxurious like the “‘ Metropole,” afforded the 
comforts of a well-kept home. He spoke with a 
conviction that carried Milton, the Lawton cap- 
tain, off his feet, or he would not have entertained 
the idea, knowing by sad experience the com- 
bination of low living and high feeing that the 
caterer associates with the prefix home-like. 
But MacMasters carried matters loftily, and had 
promised to secure an inclusive rate of fifteen 
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shillings a day, before Milton could collect his 
thoughts. 

The Skegness match finished early the second 
day, and the West Lawton men reached Eastdown 
at a quarter past five. They drove at once to the 
cricket-ground, about a mile from the station. 
It was very large, and the wicket looked firm 
and true. 

“TI suppose they must be playing again the day 
after to-morrow,” said Whitney, the wicket-keeper. 
‘*T notice two pitches are prepared.” 

On three sides the field was bounded by market- 
gardens, and on the fourth by the high road. 
The only building visible was asmall public-house. 

‘‘ Where is the ‘ Lord Nelson’ ? ’” said Burford, 
the secretary. “I thought that it adjoined the 
ground.” 

“We might inquire at that public-house.” 

“Funny that is also called the ‘ Lord Nelson,’ ” 
said the wicket-keeper, who was notorious for his 
keen sight. No umpire saw half the touches at 
the wicket that he did. 

In front of the public-house MacMasters was 
standing in his shirt-sleeves and a cardigan waist- 
coat. 

“‘ Well, gentlemen, we are quite ready for you. 
I have put the whole house at your disposal.”’ 

“The whole house! You don’t mean that you 
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have recommended us here? Are you the pro- 
prietor, may I ask ?”’ 

Milton spoke wrathfully. He was prepared to 
repudiate the arrangement. 

‘“‘T am the proprietor,” said MacMasters ; “ and 
the umpire in to-morrow’s match,” he added, 
gazing reflectively at the sky. 

Milton quailed. He was not a chivalrous bats- 
man, and made the very fullest use of his pads. 
More than most men was he dependent upon fair 
umpiring. 

The cricketers held a whispered conference. 

“We have engaged the rooms. I don’t see 
that we can back out,’ said Milton; ‘“ and it is 
no good quarrelling with your umpire.” 

‘Or with your cook,” said the elder Parkyns. 
‘1 will be bound he prepares the meals.” 

‘** Or with the waiter, if it comes to that,” said 
Burford. ‘‘ No doubt he serves them.” 

‘Perhaps, gentlemen, you would like me to 
show you up to your rooms? I have five single 
rooms and three double ones, all simply yet 
sufficiently furnished, and commanding views of 
the scenery of Norfolk.” 

“Tf those at the head of the procession appro- 
priate the first rooms, and stay in them, we may 
all succeed in getting upstairs,” said Milton. 

The first bedroom was a single one. It con- 
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tained a bed, a washing-stand, and a chair. The 
other single rooms were repetitions of it. The 
double rooms were the same, except that two 
men, if they could, might get into the one bed. 
And yet MacMasters would pick out the double 
bedrooms from the single ones without a moment’s 
hesitation, and, so far as could be seen, with 
infallible accuracy. 

“At seven o’clock, gentlemen, if you will come 
back, dinner will be awaiting you.” 

At the hour mentioned the party sat down to 
dinner in the bar-parlour. It held them com- 
fortably (the carver certainly sat with his shoulders 
and head out of window), but they could all sit 
at the table, and there was room for Mr. Mac- 
Masters, if he raised himself on his toes, to pass 
between the chair-backs and the wall. The meal 
was a very plain one—just a couple of joints, fruit 
tarts, and cheese; but even this threw a con- 
siderable burden upon Mr. MacMasters, who had 
no one to assist him with the waiting. In the 
midst of his multifarious duties, however, he found 
time to contradict everything that his guests said. 
And he was generally right. The majority of a 
cricketer’s notions and practices are founded upon 
fallacies, and MacMasters seemed to have a genius 
for exposing these. Milton was relating the 
anecdote of the Australian “ point,” who, when 
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the batsman made a purely defensive second stroke, 
picked up the ball, and, pretending to aim at the 
wicket, purposely flung it wide, thereby beguiling 
the batsman for a run, for which he was given out. 
Everyone at the table knew the story, and had 
at some time related it; but all listened with 
respect. 

“T have heard that related of T. C. O’Brien,” 
said Burford. 

‘““The important question,” said MacMasters, 
‘“‘is, who was the umpire? He ought never to 
have been allowed to stand again. Of course the 
right decision was ‘ Not out.’ ” 

The remark called forth a chorus of contradic- 
tion. The host at that moment was bringing 
in the joint. He put the dish down upon the sofa. 

“ Strange, we should none of us have considered 
the wording of the rule,” said Milton, when the 
argument was closed. 

‘““For my part,” said Shatterfield, ““I would 
sooner have remained in-a state of error, and had 
my meat hot.” 

At half-past ten o’clock the following morning 
the field of play was dotted with visitors, and 
their number grew rapidly. Nearly a hundred 
more came in by the train that arrived at eleven. 

“They have read about our good show at Skeg- 
ness,” said Shatterfield. 
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‘“‘Our opponents are turning up strongly,” said 
Milton ; “‘ there seem more than eleven already.” 

“T heard some talk about playing fourteen a 
side,’ said Burford. 

“Ridiculous! I should not dream of con- 
senting.” 

*““T suspect, if MacMasters has arranged for us 
to play in that way, that we shall,’ said Whitney, 
who had little faith in the resisting power of his 
chief. 

“ They seem greatly interested in the wicket— 
in both wickets, by the way.” 

“ Tt will be a pretty smart crowd,” said Burford 
complacently. 

The whole countryside, indeed, seemed to be 
turning out, and carriages were driving up every 
minute. A soldierly-looking old gentleman in a 
Norfolk jacket approached the visitors. 

"“Cam you tell me,’ “he*said; “if; apart from 
the changes mentioned by Mr. MacMasters”’ (he 
took a letter from his pocket to verify the name), 
“the ordinary rules of cricket will be observed ? ”’ 

‘“‘T know of no innovations whatever,’ said 
Milton, ‘‘ and I shall certainly refuse to sanction 
any. 

The stranger looked politely incredulous. 

“‘ Many of us have come quite a distance to wit- 
ness this experiment, in acceptance of an invitation 
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that has been extended broadcast. There would 
be some disappointment were it to be abandoned.” 

“He settles our opinions for us; it would be 
in keeping for him to furnish us with a new game,”’ 
said Burford. 

“ Nothing of the kind will be permitted,” said 
Milton. ‘I will go over and disabuse MacMasters’s 
mind immediately.” 

‘“* What’s the good of fighting the mevitable ? ” 
said Whitney. 

The West Lawton men watched their captain 
being worsted in eloquent dumb show. 

Milton returned to them, confused and hesita- 
ting. 

“Tt’s all right, you fellows. MacMasters’ sug- 
gestions are harmless. The rules of cricket remain, 
but we are to play fourteen a side, the others pro- 
viding us with substitutes—very likely men.” 

‘“‘ Anything else ? ” 

“ He has provided four umpires, and the arrange- 
ment is that we play simultaneously upon two 
wickets, both sides batting at once.” 

‘“‘ That means both sides field at once,” growled 
the elder Parkyns, who inclined to pessimism. 

‘‘Of course, we don’t toss for innings, but for 
choice of wickets. As a matter of fact, I have 
won the toss, and we bat on the pitch in front of 
the pavilion. Our first pair go in there, eleven 
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of us constitute the fielding team the other side 
of the ground, and the remaining man is, padded 
and gloved, awaiting his turn to bat. When a 
wicket falls, the outgoing batsman joins us in the 
field, and one of us goes to the pavilion to get 
ready. The Eastdown men divide themselves 
similarly.” 

“Tt sounds funny,” said Shatterfield. 

“Funny ?”’ said the secretary; “it is mag- 
nificent. It gives us just double the amount of 
cricket. MacMasters is the greatest mind of the 
century. The portraits of those taking part in 
this match will figure in future cricket histories 
to the end of time.” 

*“T thought you would be pleased with what 
we have arranged,” said Milton complacently. 

For West Lawton Milton went in first, and took 
to the wickets with him Parkyns, senior. He 
knew that a captain going in first affords an 
opportunity for cynical comment, but in this case 
there were reasons more apparent to himself than 
to others, making this course imperative in the 
interests of the side. When the sense of humour 
and the sense of duty clash, a good captain con- 
siders only the latter. Parkyns ought, in no 
circumstances, to go in first. He was tame and 
tedious ; but that is neither here nor there. While 
on the one hand there is nothing to be said for the 
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literary convention that all innings must begin 
with a period of stonewalling, it is a mistake to 
deem a blocker more out of place at the start than 
later. In half- and one-day cricket there is no 
place for a stonewaller anywhere. Many thinkers 
cannot see one for him in any other form of cricket. 
The reasons that should have forbidden Parkyns 
from going in early were psychological. Habit- 
ually he overrated the bowling. Reared upon 
bad wickets, where innings are brief, he had never 
outgrown the feeling that there was something 
remarkable about merely stopping in. He blocked 
“‘ piffle’’ in delighted wonder at the impenetra- 
bility of his defence. His colleagues’ lack of en- 
thusiasm when he returned to the pavilion always 
puzzled him. It is no good trying to stimulate 
this emotion. 

“Did you notice the second over the slow 
bowler sent me? I had a hard task to play it.” 

“Yes ; we all wondered why you didn’t hit.” 

But when things took a bad turn this exaggera- 
tion of difficulties gave the team nerves. 

Milton, on the other hand, was a slogger pure 
and simple. He did not hit every ball; but 
why he refrained no one could guess. The pitch 
of the ball was of no consequence to him. He 
would race down the wicket and lift the most 
unlikely long hop out of the ground, The next 
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second he would be blocking a half volley that 
might have tempted a Parkyns. The explanation 
was that he could only hit when he had made 
up his mind beforehand. He stood in a cramped, 
huddled attitude (his defence was purely of the 
ball-hit-the-bat variety), and it took him a second 
to uncoil. When he stood prepared to hit, hit 
he must or get out, and he generally hit success- 
fully. To-day, after making thirty by novel and 
violent methods, he was clean bowled, offering 
his bat as a motionless target to a slow. 

“IT could have hit the ball out of the ground,” 
he remarked quite truthfully to the incoming 
batsman. 

The new man went in impressed by the dangers 
of over-careful play, and lost his wicket at once by 
half-hearted rashness. 

The elder Parkyns was run out with the score 
at forty. Joining his comrades, who were fielding 
on the other side of the ground, he tried to create 
an impression that the Eastdown bowling was 
unplayable by them, and that it was of the nature 
of a miracle that he had kept it out of his wickets. 
No one altogether believed this; but it did not 
promote confidence, and another wicket falling 
shortly afterwards, seemed like confirmation of 
his words. For a time West Lawton batting was 
timid and resourceless; but no other disaster 
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happening, it became gradually at once freer and 
more safe. Whatever may be the case in first- 
class cricket, it is a general truth that batsmen 
are never so insecure as when playing entirely 
for safety. At lunch the score was ninety for 
four. 

In the meantime, Eastdown, batting at the 
further wicket, had obtained an advantage that 
would have secured them against defeat in a 
single-day match played in the ordinary way. 
Their captain, B. C. Hutchings—an old Oxford 
Blue, down at Eastdown for golf—and a pro- 
fessional from Skegness, went in first, and from 
the outset treated the bowling lightly. At both 
ends were tear-away bowlers; indeed, it was 
almost a fixed rule of West Lawton not to put on 
slows until the fast bowlers were exhausted. 
To-day all bowling fared alike. The lunch score 
was one hundred and forty-seven for none. 

A large company sat down to lunch. There 
was only one topic of conversation—the new way 
of playing cricket. Whilst there was keen 
criticism of details, the general judgment was 
favourable and even enthusiastic. The difficulty 
of ensuring that the two wickets would be equally 
good occurred to everyone. Against this it was 
urged that the choice of innings constitutes an 
unfair advantage. Besides, the first consideration 
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is not the record, but the play. Another excep- 
tion taken was that upon many grounds two 
wickets could not be pitched without danger to 
the players. 

MacMasters thought that this would not be 
serious. 

In the same space on the match ground of a 
London park you will see a dozen games in progress, 
and accidents are of the rarest occurrence. With 
but two, even allowing for harder hitting, the risk 
would be small. Of course, in the parks the new 
methods could be adopted with scarcely any 
change in procedure, and also upon large spaces 
devoted to private pitches, like Raynes Park, 
where one’s opponents are almost invariably 
other clubs on the same ground. 

The Sheriff of the county, who had driven 
ten miles to be present, proposed MacMasters’s 
health. Whether the change were to be adopted 
universally or not, there could be no doubt that 
the experiment was a most interesting one. 

The host of the ‘“‘ Lord Nelson,” replying, made 
a regular speech. The charm of cricket, he said, 
had been its uncertainty, and its defect that the 
unfortunate must spend half their day doing 
nothing. The defect had been considered insepar- 
able from the charm. He had never acquiesced 


in this view, and his mind had been busy 
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with the problem of how to dissever them. They 
must judge for themselves whether or not he had 
succeeded. 

Milton, already an ardent convert, spoke a few 
words. In five years’ time, except in first-class 
matches, single-pitch cricket would be unknown. 

After lunch things took a turn slightly more 
favourable to the visitors. Eastdown’s long first- 
wicket partnership was broken the very first ball. 
It was decidedly short, but the batsman’s wrist 
was not quite so quick as it had been before lunch, 
and cutting at it he was bowled. Attempting to 
repeat this with the next ball the bowler met 
with a different but equal success. The new- 
comer lurched forward (nervousness always com- 
pelled him to play the first ball this way, wherever 
pitched) and retired c and b. 

‘‘T rather believe in a short ball for the first,” 
said the bowler ; “so many batsmen play forward 
to their first ball.” 

He had intended the batsman to cut at it, as 
his predecessor had done; but already he had 
forgotten this, and was quite convinced that 
everything had fallen out by his design. A great 
part of the skill of a head bowler consists in ela- 
borating theories to fit accomplished facts. 

The “ hat trick” was not performed, the third 
long hop being cut hard and square to the boun- 
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dary. The next ball, a half-volley intended for a 
yorker, was lifted out of the ground. And then 
for half an hour runs came furiously. The two 
hundred was hoisted, and the rate of scoring in- 
creased. Milton was in despair. He had worked 
straight through his fast bowlers, and almost 
through his slow. At the end of the latter was 
Maunders. He had played club cricket in the 
later ‘eighties, when slow bowling was in the 
ascendant, and men who could not have stopped 
a fast length ball to save their lives used to assure 
one another that fast bowling was innocuous. 
He still retained the error of those days. He 
bowled a perfectly flat ball without break or spin. 
Even on the worst wickets it did notturn. There 
seemed something in his delivery that counter- 
acted the inequalities of grounds. Being put on 
now, he showed strategy of a high order. He 
stationed the field all around the boundary and 
bowled for maidens. Experience had taught him 
that it was only when he tried to prevent the 
batsmen hitting that he could keep their efforts 
within the ground. He put a few balls down the 
wicket to loosen his arm, and the batsman sent 
across to the pavilion for.a heavier bat. 

“TT loike to make the most of balls loike 


»” 


yon. 
He was a local player, with a rough style, 
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a hitter’s thighs, and a yokel’s confidence that 
everything slow can be hit. 

This was exactly what Maunders wanted. The 
countryman let himself go at the first ball, and 
lifted it towards long-on, but over his head, over 


the hedge, and twenty yards into the market 
garden beyond. 


Maunders was triumphant. 

“ He fell right into my trap.” 

He continued to beguile the countryman (his 
trained city wits against those of a clodhopper), 
with the result that a new ball had to be sent for, 
and at the end of the over the score was advanced 
by twenty-six. When the slogger had made 
seventy, he was bowled off his pads by one of the 
lent men. The regular bowlers, indeed, were 
quite mastered. Milton, accustomed to declarings, 
had not thought of husbanding his resources. 
He was very glad when, at four o’clock, play 
upon both pitches was stopped for afternoon tea. 
The telegraph-board showed three hundred and 
thirty for six. On the other wicket, West Lawton, 
who for much of the time had been playing an 
uphill game, had made two hundred and forty for 
seven. 

After the interval scoring on both pitches was 
furious, but Eastdown wickets fell the more 
rapidly, one of the men that had been lent to 
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West Lawton proving quite a capable left-hand 
medium. The thirteenth wicket fell at twenty 
minutes to six for a total of five hundred and two. 
No attempt was made to start a second innings, 
everyone swarming across to the pavilion to watch 
the close of West Lawton’s innings. The game 
was in a critical state. They had made four hun- 
dred and fifty, and had three wickets in hand. 
Shatterfield was batting. Encouraged by the 
increased audience, he hit out lustily, adding 
sixteen in one over. The punished bowler was 
shunted, and a visitor named Newland, said to 
be fast from the pitch, substituted. Hutchings 
meant to take him off immediately if he were hit. 
Shatterfield awaited the newcomer with confi- 
dence. Requisitioned so late in the day, it was 
not likely that he would be good. The first ball 
came as an unwelcome surprise, fairly humming 
past the off stump. Clearly it was not well to play 
this man back. Shatterfield pushed forward at 
the next two balls and played them to extra mid- 
off. The strokes looked sound, but the maker of 
them was conscious that he had been drawn out 
too far. To onlookers the balls appeared further 
pitched than they really were (some deliveries 
produce this effect). Hutchings, at least, would 
have said they were half-volleys. The fourth 
ball was a shade faster. Shatterfield hesitated 
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for a second whether to play forward or back, 
and saw his off stump knocked out of the ground. 
Whitney followed. He played the first ball he 
received for two, and the sixth of the over, a real 
half-volley, he drove for four. Newland was taken 
off. When will captains realise that fours in front 
of the wicket are not more costly than other 
boundaries ? 

The overs from the other end yielded three 
fours—a cut, a snick, and a bye, and Whitney 
made two boundaries from the bowler that had 
supplanted Newlands. Trying to score a single, 
a foolish misunderstanding cost him his wicket. 
He had not even crossed. His successor, number 
fourteen on the list, was a local substitute. He 
was a bootmaker, and enjoyed a reputation as 
a sticker, for no better reason than inability 
to score. 

“You must get him out before the other 
man has a chance to knock off the runs,” said 
Hutchings. 

It was here that the bowler made a mistake. 
He knew that as a general rule it is good policy 
to keep the ball as far up to batsmen as he will 
permit, and because the bootmaker would not hit, 
fed him with half-volleys. They were blocked 
quite easily. And now it was the turn of Burford 
at the other end. From the first three balls, 
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all real middle stumpers, he was unable to score, 
but the fourth he turned to leg for four, and the 
fifth he pulled over his shoulder for a like number. 
He played the sixth hard in front of short leg. It 
was a safe two, a possible three if they ran hard. 
The bootmaker showed an unexpected turn of 
speed. Two runs were made, rendering the score 
a tie, and the substitute, although the ball was in 
the air, called for a third. It was just a run, but, 
alas ! a puff of wind took off his hat and carried it 
towards cover-point, revealing a head as bald on 
top as an egg; a baldness the more surprising 
from a specious fringe of hair previously visible 
below the cap. A heartless crowd laughed, and 
the bootmaker, overwhelmed with confusion, 
ran after his hat, crammed it upon his head, and 
saw his wickets knocked down, amid a scene of 
delirious excitement and joy unparalleled on the 
Eastdown cricket-ground. 

The great match had ended in a tie, a thousand 
runs had been scored, and twenty-six wickets had 
fallen—the fullest day’s cricket upon record. 

At. half-past seven MacMasters was in the 
kitchen of the ‘‘ Lord Nelson,” cooking the dinner, 
and the West Lawton men were forcibly barring 
access to the public-house. They were hungry 
and desperate, and resolved to permit no inter- 
ruptions to their cook. 
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‘“‘T can’t think why we consented to play like 
that,” said Shatterfield, the fast bowler. “I 
shall be stale for a week.” 

“We had to,’ said Burford. ‘‘ MacMasters 
had made up his mind that we should. I have 
grown quite accustomed to his domineering and 
contradicting.” 

‘*T am so weak,” said Milton, “ that if anyone 
agrees with me I shall cry.” 

“Tt will seem funny,” said Whitney, “ going 
to places where we can do and think as we like.” 

“He held such a strong position we could not 
have resisted, even if we had been so minded.”’ 

“No,” said Burford, “with a host against us, 
we were beaten from the outset. But, mind you, 
he has shown us the right way to play one-day 
cricket? 

And everyone else that had been present at the 
match was saying the same thing. 


IX.—THE CELESTIAL ONLOOKER. 


‘“ THERE’S only one thing I regret,” said the scorer, 
as he stepped out of his box to stretch his legs, 
“and that is that Whitehead’s father was not 
upon the ground.” 

Whitehead was the baby of the club, and his 
success had been immensely popular. 

“It is certainly rough,” said the red-faced man, 
“that he should have chosen this afternoon of 
all to stop away. Ihave noticed, Whitehead, that 
wherever your father may happen to be sitting 
when you go to the wickets he always manages 
to be in front of the pavilion as you come out. 
I like the way he shakes hands with you.” 

The boy flushed. “It’s awfully decent of you 
fellows not to chaff,” he said, ‘‘ but if I have done 
well I am pleased to see the old man.” 

“Have any of you heard me speak about old 
Rogers? ”’ said the Treasurer. “ Whitehead’s 


father brought him to my mind, not that he was 
205 
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at all the same sort of man, or in a similar position, 
but that he followed his son’s cricket with even 
greater keenness. What made it more strange 
was that he was totally blind. Blessington was 
a perfect nursery of cricket in those days, and 
young Rogers was by far its best man. There are 
still some that think that in ignoring his claims 
the authorities threw away the best all-round 
cricketer the county ever produced. 

‘In the corner of the village common was a large 
and very old elm-tree, around which some unknown 
benefactor had built a deep wooden seat. This 
had always been the children’s haunt. The edges 
had become rounded with the successive genera- 
tions of toddlers that had clambered on to it chest 
foremost. It was here the old man sat when a 
match was. being played, his darkened eyes turned 
towards the game. ‘Honest stroke’ he would 
call out at times appreciatively. It is possible 
that he followed more of the play than anyone 
imagined, for his hearing was marvellously acute, 
and the talk of the children no doubt gave him 
useful clues. ‘One of the prettiest innings I 
have ever watched,’ he would say at the close of a 
Saturday afternoon. He was quite the most in- 
teresting feature of our matches, and whenever 
his son did anything brilliant there was a rush 
across the ground to congratulate the old fellow. 
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Rogers was very considerate of his father, who 
had been mother and brother to him too, and 
he would always prefer a second-rate match that 
his father could watch to the best that could be 
offered to him away from home. It was partly 
this, Iam convinced, that prevented his getting on. 

““ One day the news came to the club that the old 
man wasill. Thecampaign wassoonover. There 
seemed to be no reason why he should not recover, 
but his reserves of strength had been spent years 
before, and he collapsed at last in a way that 
surprised everyone. Rogers was at the bedside 
night and day ; indeed, the invalid could not rest 
if his son were out of the room. When the Satur- 
day came, however, he seemed much brighter, 
and insisted upon being left alone. The dying 
man, however, welcomed his old pals, the children, 
who kept running in during the afternoon to tell 
him how his son fared. The end came on the 
Sunday evening. 

‘‘ When I arrived on the ground the Saturday 
following I found Rogers there practising assid- 
uously. He seemed desperately anxious, which 
surprised me, as the match we were playing was 
not one of our best. He played a great innings 
that afternoon, despite a little over-caution at its 
beginning. The occasion, however, was not en- 
livening. One could not help looking towards 
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the elm-tree, with its round seat empty, and 
missing the keen old face. 

‘“‘ After the match I asked Rogers home to dinner. 
He had no chums in the club, and it seemed dread- 
ful, after all the excitement, his going back to an 
empty house. 

““« Was I in my best form to-day ?’ he asked, 
as we left the ground. 

““« Your very best,’ I replied, truthfully. 

““¢ Thank goodness,’ he said. ‘ You know this 
is the first time my father has ever seen me bat.’ ”’ 

‘* Rather a rum notion, isn’t it? ”’ said the red- 
faced man, “‘ playing cricket to amuse an angel. 
[ll be bound, though,” he added a minute later, 
“that the old fellow was really a looker-on.”’ 


X.—HOLIDAY AGONIES. 


Untit I met Burford last Tuesday I had not the 
least intention of devoting my summer holiday 
to cricket. He had not been speaking ten minutes 
(he is a very persuasive man) before I realised 
that a cricket tour in Norfolk with the West 
Lawton was the only possible holiday for me. 
Looking back the lightheartedness with which I 
promised to go amazes me, although, in justice 
to myself, I must not overlook the strength of 
the temptation that overcame me. Burford said 
that the Norfolk wickets were peculiarly suited 
to my style of batting. To the incompatibility 
of temperament between my style and metro- 
politan wickets (each no doubt excellent in its 
own way) I had always attributed the fact that 
I had never made the scorer’s life a burden by 
reason of much labour. I felt when Burford left 
me that I must run home and pack my bag at 
once (the promise of those Norfolk wickets almost 
269 
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maddening me), but became quieter at the prospect 
of breaking the news to my wife. 

There is nothing Nora so much enjoys as plan- 
ning our summer holidays, her researches be- 
ginning usually about Easter, which is none too 
early considering what she has to get through. 

I really believe that this year she has mastered 
the fares and train services to every capital in 
Europe. After taking us (in imagination) on all 
the best and most expensive Continental tours, 
Nora usually ends by depositing the family at 
some small south-coast watering place. It struck 
me, as I went home on Tuesday, that in all her 
scheming I had not heard from Nora any sug- 
gestion that I should go on a cricket tour. 

I thought I had better put off telling her till 
the following day. At three o’clock in the morn- 
ing—to be sure, it was daylight—Nora woke me 
up, to tell me that in exactly three days from 
the time she was speaking, we should be sitting 
on the beach at Herne Bay; I reading my news- 
paper, and watching our only child Bobby digging 
in the sand. Bobby would be dressed, she said, 
in his new holland suit and a red Tam o’Shanter 
cap. It was the miserably guilty feeling I had 
that made me answer her so sharply. I told 
her that even the prospect of seeing our boy 
in a red Tam o’Shanter would not reconcile me 
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to spending all night on the beach; and that 
her suggestion that I should be reading a news- 
paper on the sands at three o’clock in the morning 
was unreasonable. A few hours later I was 
aroused by Bobby. He said gravely (he is a 
particularly solemn child) that he had _ been 
thinking of what I said about swimming with 
him on my back, and he wanted me to show 
him how it was going to be done. Ever since I 
said that if we went to the seaside (only z/, mark 
you!) I would go for a swim with Bobby on my 
back he has talked of nothing else. I had to show 
him then and there how it would be done. In 
any circumstances, swimming in a feather bed 
cannot be an exhilarating form of amusement, 
but when indulged in with a child on one’s 
shoulders, whom one is conscious the while of 
deceiving, the pangs of remorse are added to those 
of martyrdom. 

At breakfast Nora, who is never so charming 
as when arranging everything her own way, 
told me of her plans and preparations for Friday. 
Although I had hoped that she would be in a good 
humour, so that I could tell her about the cricket 
tour, it would have been easier if she had not been 
quite so radiant. I had not the heart to spoil 
her happiness by telling her that I was not going 
to accompany her. I did make one attempt. 
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She was talking of the advantages of Herne Bay 
for Bobby. I pointed out that she did not seem 
to have inquired what attractions the place would 
have for me. I wished her to see the selfishness 
of her way of looking at things. She replied that 
she thought it would be sufficient happiness for 
me to be away with her. She was quoting what 
I had said to her six weeks previously, when asked 
if I would mind her altering our plans from Norway 
to the Pyrenees. It was a nice thing to say— 
the sort of speech a man should make to his wife 
from time to time; but I don’t know that Nora 
should have taken it literally. 

I thought it would be in plenty of time if Nora 
was told about the tour in the evening. Besides, 
I had serious thoughts of writing to Burford 
cancelling my promise. About midday I received 
a visit from my wife at the office. She wanted my 
opinion on the respective merits of the 10.20 and 
the 12.56 from Holborn Viaduct. On her way in 
Nora had bought one or two presents for me, 
a pair of sand shoes and a pith helmet with a 
long piece of muslin on it. I nearly revealed 
everything when I said that the West Lawton 
would never permit one of their team to appear in 
the field with a pith helmet. Fortunately, Nora 
did not perceive my embarrassment. She said 
the helmet was not intended for cricketing, but 
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for me to wear on 1. > beach; it would prevent 
my getting sunstroke. I was unable to resist the 
pith helmet. A wife like Nora is something 
to be proud of. At any cost I would cancel my 
promise to Burford. I was just on the point of 
going round to his office when I received a letter 
from him. He wrote in the highest spirits: he 
had bought all the railway tickets (at a consider- 
able reduction) and a ’bus would call for me on 
Friday in time to catch the 10.45 from Liverpool 
Street. At the end of his note he mentioned 
that he had been unable to find a place in the team 
for Evans. As I was going he did not want 
another wicket-keeper. In consequence of this, 
Evans had just started for a walking tour in 
Scotland. As I read the letter, the wrongfulness 
of the thing I was contemplating came home to me. 
I was about to violate my word, which had made 
Burford refuse the service of someone else. I 
was going to send a team upon an important tour 
without anyone who could stand behind the 
wickets. Having promised, had I any moral 
right to look back ? Burford, too, is the most 
important client I have. Dare I offend him? 
I decided that I had no right. I must disappoint 
Nora after all. 

It was with no pleasant feeling that I went home 


yesterday evening. I was, however, fully wound 
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up for my duty. Bobby did not come to the door 
to meet me as he usually does. Nora had pre- 
pared asurprise forme. When I entered the break- 
fast-room they were sitting together on the sofa, 
both dressed in their holiday costumes. Bobby 
had on the new holland suit and the red Tam 
o’Shanter cap. Nora wore a white delaine dress 
with mauve flowers, and a large Gainsborough 
hat. Her toilet was completed by a pair of par- 
ticularly worldly brown boots. On the table lay 
my cricket flannels and the pith helmet. To 
make the group complete I had to change my things 
and appear in these. Nothing would satisfy my 
wife but we must go for a short stroll together : 
a sort of dress rehearsal for the Marine Parade. 
Knowing the blow I was about to deal her I was 
not disposed to refuse a little wish like that; 
although I must confess my appearance in flannels 
and a helmet caused a certain amount of excite- 
ment in our genteel suburb. Once or twice during 
the walk I was on the point of telling her every- 
thing ; but a new difficulty arose. Thinking of 
what [had said at breakfast about her making no 
arrangements for my pleasure (I was a cad to have 
said that), Nora had asked an old bachelor chum 
of mine to come down and stop a few days with us. 
“So that when you don’t find Bobby and me 
sufficiently interesting you and he can go off on a 
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good long walk together.” My friend had accepted 
the invitation! I made up my mind what to do. 
I would see Burford and lay everything before 
him. He was a family man himself; he might 
release me from my promise, and at the same time 
forgive my baseness. Anyhow it was worth trying, 
it was my last chance. I rose this morning filled 
with a new hope. As I left home I kissed Nora 
and Bobby without feeling that I was about to 
betray them. I went straight to Burford’s office, 
and was told that he was not coming up at all to- 
day. He started for Norfolk last night to make 
arrangements for the team. IfIhad only seen him 
yesterday ! 

I have just come home from the city. My 
partner has wished me a happy holiday. Happy! 
My wife and child are wild with pleasure and ex- 
citement. Anxiety is making an old man of me. 
To leave West Lawton in the lurch, without a 
word of warning, seems impossible. It would be 
too wicked and unsportsmanlike. I should never 
be able to play cricket again. On the other hand, 
I have a presentiment that if I betray Nora now 
we shall never again be all we have been to each 
other. And then how about my friend who is 
coming to Herne Bay? On the other hand, I dare 
not offend Burford and lose his business. I have 
given up trying to think what lam todo. Ihave 
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packed my cricket bag ready for the tour. My 
gladstone is also packed and labelled “ Herne 
Bay.” Which will come to the door first to- 
morrow, the cab for the 10.23 at Holborn Viaduct, 
or the “bus for the 10.45 at Liverpool Street? 
Will Nora see me suddenly borne from her in an 
omnibus full of odious cricketers, or will the fellows 
come for me and find me fled? Heaven knows! 
T have yielded myself to fate. 


XI.—THE TWO PORTRAITS. 


ALL to-day I have been carrying about with me 
two photographs. They are portraits of the same 
lady, and obviously were taken by the same 
photographer at the same time. The only differ- 
ence between them is that one is taken full, and 
the other three-quarter face. At every oppor- 
tunity I take them out to study, and compare them, 
although I have no interest in the original. The 
face I see in these pictures is a very charming one. 
The attraction lies not so much in the features 
as in the expression, which is one of absolute, al- 
most childish, innocence. I tell myself it is a 
face that a wise man would mistrust. 

Churchill and Singleton came to dinner with 
us yesterday. For some reason Singleton was 
absorbed and silent, scarcely speaking a word 
the whole of dinner time. I did not entirely regret 
this. Singleton is an old bachelor chum of mine, 
with a passion for reminiscence. Not of course 
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that I have any secrets from my wife; it is for 
his own sake that I dread his want of tact. His 
silence passed unnoticed except by me, Nora and 
Churchill being deep in discussing fruit culture, 
a subject on which my wife fancies herself. The 
increase this year in our strawberry crop (twenty- 
four berries instead of the thirteen of last year) 
she attributes entirely to her up-to-date methods. 
Dinner was scarcely finished when she hurried 
Churchill to the garden to admire the fruit trees, 
from which there is every prospect this year of our 
gathering eleven plums and a greengage. 

“T am glad to be left alone with you,” said 
Singleton. ‘‘ There is something I wish to tell 
you which I should be sorry for Churchill to hear. 
It concerns a girl I met this summer at a Scotch 
hydro. As he went there the week I left he may 
possibly know her.” 

Singleton spoke in a tone of the deepest melan- 
choly, but with the gusto of the storyteller. 

“It is my brother I blame for what has hap- 
pened. Had he behaved with ordinary generosity 
I should not be suffering a remorse from which 
there is not even a momentary deliverance. You 
know it was almost arranged that I should go a 
tour on the Continent with the Lawsons this 
summer. Some people have fancied that Mary 
Lawson is fond of me. My preparations went as 
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far as buying a guide book, which on the first page 
advised Continental tourists to take with them 
plenty of English gold. Now it so happened that 
that was the one thing I hadn’t. I went to my 
brother, and showed him the importance of my 
having a good supply, reading to him the passage 
in the guide book. He refused to lend me any, 
and I gave up the trip. I did accompany the 
party as far as Charing Cross, but a jaunt like that 
is too short to do me any lasting good. But where 
was 1?” 

“You were telling me of your remorse from 
which there is not even a momentary deliverance,” 
I replied. 

“Oh, yes, of course. Well, instead of going 
on the Continent I spent my holidays at a Scotch 
hydro. It generally happens at these places 
that there is one particular girl everyone is mad 
about. It was so on this occasion. I found my- 
self, together with most of the other men, paying 
marked attention to a Miss Vivian Stirling. My 
attentions were appreciated, and Vivian and I 
became almost inseparable. In the day we went 
long walks across the heather, or I rowed her about 
on the loch, and quoted Shelley to her. In the 
evenings I sat by her side, and did my conversa- 
tional best to relieve the dreary entertainments. I 
frankly confess that I never gave a thought to the 
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danger all this might be to an impressionable girl. 
A more conceited man would have thought of it 
no doubt. As you know, I have always seen the 
folly of men who are constantly imagining women 
to be in love with them. My sense of humour 
leads me to the other extreme of rather under- 
valuing myself, perhaps the more dangerous error 
of the two. Had I not been blinded by modesty 
I should have noticed that Vivian, so bright and 
lively in my presence, became silent and moody 
when I was away.” 

‘*'You would have been clever to notice that,” 
IT murmured. 

“Tt wasn’t until the last night of my visit 
that I guessed the truth. We were together on 
the terrace ; far below the loch glittered in the 
moonlight. ‘You are not sorry you have spent 
your vacation here,’ my companion whispered. 
‘It is the happiest time I have ever known,’ 
I replied impulsively. Vivian turned away her 
head. In a flash the truth came home to me. 
This slight beautiful creature loved me, and it 
was all my fault. How guilty I felt standing 
beside her, unable to speak the word she was 
longing to hear! The morning I left Vivian was 
arranging a picnic with some over-dressed young 
men who had arrived the night before. Her 
pretence of gaiety would have deceived most 
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people, but I knew that for her life was henceforth 
but a mockery. Never shall I cease to reproach 
myself.’’ 

“Cheer up, old man,” I said. “I daresay she 
was only flirting, and thought no more about you.” 

But Singleton would not let himself be deceived 
with false hopes. He offered to show me the lady’s 
photograph, and had just handed me an envelope 
containing it when Churchill and Nora returned. 
I thrust it hastily into my pocket, and thought 
no more about it. Singleton, for the rest of the 
evening, was becomingly depressed, and left 
early, but Churchill, who was in boisterous spirits, 
stayed talking and laughing till a late hour. As 
ij accompanied him to the railway station he, too, 
confided in me. He was in love, he said, with a 
girl he had met in Scotland. She was young and 
unspoiled, quite unlike the girls one meets in town 
who have been flirting with other men all the season. 
It had been a great charm to watch her nature 
unfold shyly to the first whispers of love. He 
showed me her photograph. I had just stopped 
under a gas lamp to examine it when the last up 
train dashed into the station. My friend managed 
to catch it by a desperate spurt, leaving me with 
the picture. This reminded me that I had not 
yet looked at the portrait of Singleton’s victim. 
When I reached home I took both photographs 
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from my pocket, and placed them on the dining- 
room table. They were pictures of the same 
girl. No sooner had I realised this than it struck 
me that I had not noticed which was which. 
This would not have mattered if the portraits 
had been in all respects similar, but they were not ; 
the positions were different. If I return the pic- 
tures wrongly inquiries are sure to follow. When 
I awoke this morning my first thought was— 
those wretched photographs. I have carried 
them about with me all day, and examined them 
time and again for some indication as to which is 
Singleton’s, which Churchill’s. I half think of 
tearing them up, and saying that I have lost them, 
which would certainly offend both my friends, 
besides being untrue. On the other hand, if I 
send them off on chance I shall possibly (consider- 
ing my luck, probably) send the wrong ones. In 
Churchill’s case this might really make mischief, 
because I fancy he is serious. It would mean also 
Singleton’s discovery that his heart-broken damsel 
had started a flirtation with another man imme- 
diately after his departure. Although I laugh 
at Singleton he is my oldest friend: I should be 
sorry to rob him of a remorse that may be a source 
of pleasure to him for years. 


XIT—A REDUCED CONSUL. 


Tue health officers at Bombay are not to be 
trifled with. An embarkation note is sent to the 
intending passenger, and if he does not present 
himself for medical examination at the time 
specified the ship sails without him. He may 
be on the deck hours before the boat moves off, 
but he will not be allowed on board. And once 
on the ship it may not be left. This regulation 
worked very tyrannically the last time I was 
leaving India. The steamer—it was not a mail 
boat, but nevertheless a great favourite in the 
passenger trade—was lying in the dock, and was 
not to sail for three hours, and a valuable dog of 
mine had just run ashore. When I had been 
passed by the doctor I had walked straight on 
to the steamer, and had immediately gone to the 
saloon, my three dogs with me. The only person 
there, a steward, had his back to us. Polly, an 


Irish setter, who is never happy unless every 
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human being near her is petting her, has petted 
her, or shows signs of being about to do so, ran 
across to the man and rubbed her head against 
the leg of his trousers. The steward turned round, 
and not seeing me, struck the dog. She bolted 
from the saloon, up the companion, and leaped 
ashore. Some idiots clapped their hands at her. 
She raced across the stones and vanished through 
the dock gates. I would have followed, but a 
soldier at the gangway stopped me. The doctor 
was still on the quay,°so I told him what had 
happened. But he would make no concession. 
If I came ashore after my dog I should not be 
permitted to return. 

““T am afraid, sir, you have seen the last of 
your dog,” said the soldier compassionately. 

Feeling utterly wretched I walked with the 
two other dogs (nice animals, but neither could 
ever be to me all that the Irish setter had been), 
and sought the officer who was to have charge of 
them. I found him—an elderly gentleman (I 
knew he was a gentleman) with a gentle, harmless 
face, and long white locks that fell upon his shoul- 
ders. Although not otherwise in uniform he 
wore the company’s cap. When I told my story 
the change in his face startled me. 

‘And they would not break their regulations 
to save a poor animal! Think of her hunting 
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for you day after day, without a single friend, 
perhaps, to give her a drink of water, or may be 
dying of a broken heart. Or she may be worried 
and killed by pariah dogs ; not that I would speak 
of even these cruelly, or as anything but my fellow 
creatures. It shall not be.” 

He ran to the gangway, and before the soldier 
tealised his intention the old man was by him. 
He vanished almost as suddenly as the dog had 
through the dock gates. 

“He shall not sail with you, mind that, cap- 
tain,” cried the indignant doctor. 

“What is that officer’s name?” roared the 
captain in a voice that made me jump. 

A steward told him. 

“Who ?”’ 

And then the captain’s face wrinkled, and he 
burst into Cyclopean laughter. 

“Doctor, you can keep my officer ashore if 
you like—it’s the Consul.” 

The doctor stood for a second irresolute, and 
then he too laughed. 

“You have me there, captain. I must wait 
until he returns, and pass him afresh.” 

Shortly after six the officer returned, and Polly 
was following him. He had not thought it neces- 
sary to usealead. The dog followed very closely, 
and kept licking her rescuer’s hand. We sailed 
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that night shortly after ten. There is always a 
fascination in watching a great ship escaping 
from its prison, but to-night there was an added 
interest in the personality of the captain. The 
fame of Captain Ball’s voice is widely extended. 
No other such voice as his has ever broken the 
stillness of the seas, or aroused the slumbering 
East. It is claimed that he has never used an 
artificial aid. The day when Captain Ball is 
compelled to use a megaphone will break his heart, 
and rob British shipping of a cherished tradition. 

I found that report was short of the mark. 
As we struggled out, the captain, who, of course, 
was on the bridge, talked to the harbour master, 
who through an instrument mounted upon a stand 
like a cannon, roared himself hoarse in reply. 
The instrument was a bare size larger than the 
harbour master. Away at the dock gates were 
men in some way assisting our departure. The 
captain dropped a conversational aside, and 
they altered their procedure. This interference 
led to a difference with the harbour master, in 
which for a time he seemed able to hold his own. 
But as the ship moved away the megaphone was 
no match for the talker upon the bridge, and 
the captain continued firing parting shots for a 
couple of minutes after the megaphone had been 
abandoned in despair. But it was not until next 
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morning when we sat down to breakfast that I 
realised the full significance of the incident. The 
captain had addressed the harbour master in the 
quietest tone at his command. He spoke to the 
lady next to him at the table in the same voice. 
Everything is relative, and as he could not speak 
lower it is correct to say that he had worsted the 
harbour master in a whisper. Everyone in the 
saloon listened to the captain, and perhaps the 
Lascar crew away forward were listening too. 
He was telling us the story of the officer that had 
rescued my dog. 

‘“‘ Three years ago the officer you refer to came 
aboard the Sarma as a first-class passenger. He 
told me he was British Consul at Morocco, and 
although it was Constantinople next time he 
spoke to me, I thought nothing about the dis- 
crepancy. He seemed a pleasant spoken, in- 
offensive old gentleman. He had been to India 
for a pleasure trip, but travel made his head ache 
(mostly he had a headache), and when he reached 
home he would not travel again. It came on 
rough, and I saw nothing more of him until we 
were in the Red Sea. We had passed the Straits 
of Babel-Mandeb (for all they look so narrow and 
dangerous I could pick my way through them 
blindfold), but north of them the navigation 
requires aman. The bosun had come up to speak 
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to me, but as he didn’t seem in any particular 
hurry I just let him stand there. 

“¢* Tf you’re waiting until I’m through,’ I says to _ 
him at last, ‘ you will have to wait until midnight.’ 

“* Tf you please, sir,’ says he, ‘ there’s a gentle- 
man letting loose the tiger.’ 

‘“‘ T should have mentioned that we were bringing 
home a tiger, the biggest and fiercest fellow I ever 
clapped eyes upon. 

“ * Letting loose the tiger,’ says I to him. ‘And 
what sort of a patent idiot do you call yourself 
to let him ?’ 

“* Well, sir, I told him that you wouldn’t like 
it; but he said he would take all responsibility.’ 

“ “And why didn’t you tell me about this im- 
mediately ? ’ 

“You seemed so busy, sir.’ 

“Could you credit such tomfoolishness ? ” 
The captain addressed the question to me, but 
I reserved my opinion. 

“‘ Well, I rushed down, and there was the Consul 
a-wrestling with a wire hawser that we had wound 
round the cage for extra security. But for that 
the animal would have been out as certain as cer- 
tain. The tiger had been standing quiet with his 
head against the bars, but when I came up he 
retreated to the back of the cage and growled, 
every hair on his body standing out straight. 
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“ “And what do you think you are a-doing ?’ 
says I. 

““* This poor beast,’ says he, ‘hasn’t had any 
exercise since he came on board. It is cruelty to 
animals,’ says he. ‘I am going to walk him up 
and down the deck for an hour. He won’t escape, 
because I shall lead him on this dog-chain.’ 

““ “Oh you are !’ says I sarcastically, for I was in 
a fair outrage at such stupidity. 

“< Yes,’ he says, ‘and if he gives any trouble 
I shall give him a rap, but not such as to hurt him, 
with this stick; it is what is called a Penang 
lawyer.’ 

“<Tf you don’t go away from the cage, and 
keep away you and me will quarrel. Taking 
tigers for little walks on deck is my place not yours,’ 
I says, ‘ and if anyone gives him raps with a Penang 
lawyer, it will be me, not you.’ 

“And that is what first gave me a suspicion 
that he might not be quite right in his head.”’ 

The captain’s voice died away, and he turned 
his attention to his plate. The glasses on the table 
continued to vibrate for a few seconds, and then 
they too were silent. 

“He actually did let out some animals, didn’t 
he, sir?” asked the first officer, who no doubt 


knew the story by heart. 


“ There was a little bother with some monkeys,” 
‘3 
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said the captain, and the passengers at the farther 
end of the saloon, who had begun a general con- 
versation, concluded the sentences in dumb show. 

“ Jarlings, the great dealers in wild beasts, 
was sending a lot of monkeys by this vessel—the 
largest consignment of monkeys, I suppose, ever 
carried in one bottom. There was six hundred : 
that was the number, Mr. Smith, wasn’t it ?”’ 

The first officer confirmed the number gloomily. 

“Of course, after what had happened with the 
tiger I ought to have had the Consul watched ; 
but I didn’t, and the result was that he got to the 
monkey cages when there wasn’t anyone to stop 
him. The first I knew of it was walking on to the 
bridge, and seeing what I took to be a small pas- 
senger standing beside the second officer. His 
hand was shading his eyes as the officer’s was, 
just as like as like, and he was looking at the ap- 
proaching island. 

“* Now my little man,’ I says, ‘ we can’t have 
you here.’ 

“He turned round, and I can tell you it gave 
me a start, and the second officer likewise. It 
was just a large black monkey, what they call a 
chimpanzee. I tried to grab him, but he showed 
his teeth, jumped over the bridge rail on to the 
deck, and was up the mast before you could have 
said knife. 
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“*Bosun,’ I called (the captain’s voice here 
rose to a roar) a monkey has escaped.” 

““* Capen,’ he called back, ‘six hundred mon- 
keys has escaped’; and so they had. A few was 
caught that night in the alley-ways. They used 
to come down when the people was asleep and 
prowl round the cabins. If there was a door open 
they would get in and run off with the water 
bottles. One old monkey I chased myself, but 
he was too quick, too quick altogether. He ran 
up a mast—how he did it without breaking his 
bottle I can’t tell you—and then along the jumper 
stay that goes from the foremast right back 
to the mainmast, and there he sat drinking out 
of his bottle like an old toper. It was a miracle 
the way he clung on. After that order was given 
that cabin doors was to be locked at night; but 
that didn’t stop them, bless you! You see, they 
got mighty thirsty up there, and those water 
bottles from the cabins they would have.” 

‘““ How did they manage it?” 

“Well, you see it was summer, and the pas- 
sengers had to keep their ports open and have 
the wind-scoops in them. In the ordinary way 
most people would have been sleeping on deck, 
but with six hundred monkeys loose they were 
shy of it. These little beggars (it was the Indian 
monkeys set the others on to that) would drop 
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on to the wind scoops, particularly those on the 
spar deck, and then through the port holes, and 
then good-bye to your water bottle. Jumping 
on to the berths in the middle of the night, they 
frightened some of our ladies into hysterics. The 
funniest sight was to see them on a fine day, the 
whole six hundred swinging on the jumper stay, 
fifty feet above the deck, most of them on their 
haunches, but the Indian monkeys hanging by 
hand or tail, looking for all the world like clothes 
ona line. We got into a nasty cross sea one day, 
and Jarlings’ manager came to me and said I 
must change the course, because his monkeys 
was being shook off into the sea—a six-thousand- 
ton ship change her course to suit the convenience 
of a few dirty monkeys! The biggest monkeys 
would sit on the edge of the funnel, and now and 
again one would drop into the furnaces and be 
burned up. When this happened the Consul would 
cry like a child: it was the only thing that made 
him regret what he had done. I gave orders 
that he wasn’t to be left alone for a minute, and 
that caused some grumbling with the stewards, 
I can tell you. Nobody cared for the job of being 
with him, and that’s the plain truth. As soon as 
it was light he would come up and march up and 
down the deck (he didn’t care to be about when 
the other passengers was ; he thought they stared 
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at him), and a hundred or so monkeys would fall 
in behind like a great boarding school. Sometimes 
the biggest monkey, a great black hairy beast 
(the self-same one as I had chased), would take his 
hand and stagger along upright, and then, as 
the steward kept his arm through the Consul’s, 
the monkey’s mate, not to be outdone, would 
try to walk in a similar way with the steward.” 

““ What a tremendous set out!” 

“Oh, I forgot to worry about the monkeys ; 
the trouble was with the Consul. We tried to 
put him ashore at Marseilles, but the French 
authorities would not let him land. They weren’t 
going to have English lunatics dumped upon them, 
particularly as the ticket was for London by sea. 
When we got to London they said he was an Indian 
lunatic, and there was a law that Indian lunatics 
wasn’t to be dumped down in England.” 

“‘ Didn’t he tell you his name and address ? ” 

“‘ Many times, but each time they was different. 
The name on his ticket wasn’t even supposed to 
be his. It was like this. A gent in Bombay took 
the passage for himself (no doubt his name was a 
fake), and the day before the boat sailed he 
came down to inspect the accommodation. When 
be saw the cabin he flew into a passion, and said 
it wasn’t fit for a pig, although you could have 
eaten soup off the floor—if you had wanted to 
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eat soup off a floor. He ars’t the steward if he 
thought the company would refund the money, 
and the steward said he thought not. ‘I must 
try to get a substitute,’ says the gent, ‘ for travel 
in such a dirty cabin I will not.’ Well, he goes 
away pretending to be very down about it, but 
on the afternoon we sailed, just when everyone 
was busy, he rushed up to the steward to say he 
had found a substitute who would come on board 
with his ticket. A hour later the Consul came 
aboard, and it never occurred to the steward to 
get the name altered.” 

“‘ But what was the meaning of all this ? ” 

“They was afraid we might have heard of the 
man being mad, and they daren’t send him aboard 
under a false name, for fear he would refuse to 
answer to it. So they arranged that he travelled 
on a ticket known to have been taken out by some- 
one else. All that about a dirty cabin was just a 
do. My own notion is that really he is a Consul. 
I must say he has stuck to that. He went to India, 
lost all his money and his wits, and then some 
acquaintance who didn’t want to keep him, and 
couldn’t let him starve, took this means of throwing 
the burden of his support upon the company. 
The trick has succeeded. India won’t have him 
back, and at our foreign ports of call the authori- 
ties know all about the Consul, and would not let 
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him land, even if I was brute enough to turn him 
adrift. I don’t know that the company want 
to get rid of him now. We have made him a 
sort of head steward to any animals we may be 
carrying, generally there are some, and as he has 
a name for looking well after them he brings a 
little business. On the last trip we carried six 
race horses for the Rajah of Puhwarn. The Con- 
sul was as busy and happy all the voyage as a child, 
and he landed those horses as you never saw horses 
landed after a voyage. The Rajah sent me twenty 
pounds, and I banked half of it for the Consul.” 

** But what happened to the monkeys ? ” 

Captain Ball laughed ; his speaking voice when 
he resumed his story seemed soft in comparison. 

“We had the greatest old business. As soon 
as we was in dock, and had got rid of our passengers, 
we sent men up the masts, but the monkeys 
got further along the stay, and laughed at them. 
Some duffer suggested butterfly nets, so there 
was my men making dabs at the monkeys with 
butterfly nets. They did catch one baby monkey. 
Then some one suggested cutting the stay where 
it joined the two masts, and then, so as not to 
hurt the monkeys, a man descending each mast 
carefully with an end in his hand. 

‘“¢* How do you think two men is going to carry 
a steel rope with six hundred monkeys upon it ? ’ 
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says I. Tomfoolishness like that gets my back 
up. Then I thought of a way, and it was so simple 
I was ashamed of not having thought of it straight 
off. A man climbed the foremast, and chased 
the monkeys as far towards the mainmast as 
they would go. Then he let down the rope, and 
when the end touched the deck, a sailor who had 
climbed the foremast slid down, sweeping the 
monkeys before him. My men was ready with 
baskets, and we gathered those monkeys like 
blackberries.” 

That was the captain’s story. 

After breakfast I accompanied him on his 
rounds. We found the Consul exercising my 
dogs. He had bread in his hands, and was making 
a queer call with his lips. A dozen wild birds 
were circling round him; one alighted upon his 
head, and fed from his hands. Dogs, birds and 
man, all seemed very happy. 

“Supposing you had not been there to stop 
him, captain, and that he had really let the tiger 
out, do you not think it is just possible he might 
have controlled the animal ? ” 

‘““T have had the same fancy,” said Ball; “ but 
a captain is not paid to fancy, and if ever again 
we carry wild animals, one man will make the trip 
in irons, and that man is the Consul.” 


XIII—A DRAMA OF THE NINTH. 


Ir I could alter the setting of this story I would 
gladly do so. There was an idyllic sweetness, an 
old-world charm and reticence, about my relations 
with the girl with the heliotrope bow, and the 
tinsel gorgeousness of pantomime is not the back- 
ground one would select for these. 

My presence at such a function as the Lord 
Mayor’s Procession I am not ashamed of. A City 
man is often called upon to sacrifice his higher 
instincts, and last Friday was a case in point. 
My employer, who had recently returned from a 
protracted absence, was down at the office, and 
eyeing me with distrust. He said nothing, but 
had it in his mind that I intended to go straight 
on with my work, and I knew that he was ques- 
tioning my general industry from the apathy 
I displayed towards such a unique opportunity 
as the Ninth affords for wasting time. It was 
incumbent upon me to allay these suspicions. 
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“I desire to see the Show, sir,’ I said (how the 
words stuck in my throat!); and, obtaining 
permission, went out into the streets. My in- 
tention was to visit an old colleague who had 
recently started in business for himself. He rented 
a third-floor office on the route of the procession. 
There, apart from the pageant itself, my suscep- 
tibilities were not likely to meet with any affront. 
I found my friend hard at work. The streets could 
only be seen from a balcony, and that he had found 
dangerous. I made some genial comments upon 
his lack of courage, and threw up the sash. The 
outlook was not pleasant; but neither was the 
prospect of my friend’s clumsy banter if I looked 
back. The balcony was only an enlarged window- 
sill, protected to the height of eighteen inches by an 
iron rail. By keeping hold of the window-frame, 
I could assure myself against actual peril. After 
a minute I was sufficiently easy in mind to 
take a look round. Dead opposite me was a large 
building crowded with ladies and children. A 
small window, exactly on a level with my own, 
was occupied by one girl. I had got so far as to 
notice that she was wearing a heliotrope bow, 
when something she was listening to provoked a 
smile. It was a curiously intricate expression. 
At its beginning it was difficult to observe it and 
refrain from laughing, out of sheer pleasure, 
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In the fading of the smile there was the material 
for tears. To deepen my interest, I had an 
opportunity soon of studying the girl’s face when 
she was amused in a different way. An over- 
dressed man had been jostled by a mounted police- 
man. His top-hat was jerked into the road, 
where it became a plaything of the populace. 
The incident was valueless in itself, but the man’s 
expression at each successive outrage to his 
property was touched with the most delicately 
graded humour. The girl leaned her elbows upon 
the little stone parapet in front of her and laughed 
gloriously. There was a funny little catch in her 
breath, too, that was irresistible. To supplant 
that smile by that laugh was worthy, I told myself, 
the sacrifice of a guinea hat, or the best years of a 
man’s life. 

My opposite neighbour changed her position. 
She was now supporting her cheek upon the left 
hand, the right hanging down by her side. From 
the gloom in which the interior of the room 
behind her was wrapped, I saw a large hand 
stretch out and close round the slender fingers. 
The interest of the drama was deepening. It 
was the girl’s lover whose conversation brought 
that look into her face. She was scarcely yet a 
woman, and already the illusion of her engage- 
ment had worn away. One could see that she 
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felt the inadequateness of her lover’s humour, 
and -was jarred constantly by the complacent 
Philistinism of his remarks. A minute later, 
I had an opportunity of forming my own judg- 
ment upon the young man. It corresponded in 
every detail with the one the girl had pronounced. 
Her strictures, I had to admit, were more than 
justified. When he mounted into the window 
and took his seat close by his fiancée, I felt honestly 
sorry. 

So far the girl had been ignorant of my existence. 
There was a touch of irony in the fact that it was 
her lover that pointed me out. The first impres- 
sion I produced upon her was one of pure pity. 
She looked from me to the low rail, and then 
straight down to the pavement. Her glance 
met mine as it reascended from the street. 

‘Why risk your life upon that ? ”’ the look said, 
indicating the window-sill. 

“Why sacrifice your happiness upon that ? ”’ 
my glance answered, indicating the young man. 

I was mad to have said this, but the temptation 
was too strong. The girl turned crimson. She 
laid her hand within her lover’s, and looked back 
defiantly. She read no mockery in my gaze, only 
sympathy and kindness. After this, for some 
time, she pointedly avoided meeting my glance, 
although I have reason to believe that she kept 
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herself informed about my goings-on. It was 
best so. Honour and prudence alike demanded 
that we should see as little of each other as possible. 

In our different ways, we were both now trying 
to live down the recollection of what had passed. 
The girl’s watchword was “‘ Duty.” In the posi- 
tion of her hand she seemed to find a protection 
against her fancies, and, when she removed it for 
a minute, it was only that she might place a folded 
newspaper for her lover’s elbows to lean on, For 
my own part, I plunged recklessly into pleasure 
and affairs. The struggles of men for place and 
eminence, the circumstance of war, the cloying 
sweetness of popular tunes—it was in these things 
that I sought oblivion. As I was cheering the car 
of “‘ the Tynne Plate and Wyre Workers,” I half 
caught the girl’s eye. It was full of reproach. 
Woman-like, she resented my having taken her 
at her word. I did not look up immediately, but 
waited the approach of the Gardeners’ Car, which, 
I had heard, was to be the feature of the pro- 
cession. Just as it was drawing near, I raised my 
head and looked the girl with the heliotrope bow 
full in the face. She glanced down at the car, 
and then back inquiringly. I shook my head. 
Gilt temples and wax figures, my look said, were 
of no interest to me in comparison with her 
face. Evidently she was not used to courtesy of 
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this kind, for she blushed with pleasure. I looked 
for the second time at the figure by her side. The 
man’s chin was down on his arm, and he had eyes 
only for the show. Immeasurably superior to him 
as his sweetheart was, it was only a corner of his 
affections she would ever occupy. Prompted by 
some sudden instinct, she leaned over, and drew 
her left hand caressingly across her lover’s flaxen 
head. The young man took no notice of the action, 
he was absorbed in the procession. Dolt! This 
must have been the last flicker of tenderness on 
the girl’s part, for shortly afterwards she dis- 
engaged her right hand. The man permitted it 
(being intent upon the passing of a pasteboard 
Cupid), and sat up by himself. By this time we 
had thrown off disguise, and had eyes only for one 
another. As the Lord Mayor’s carriage drew 
near, the girl glanced at me roguishly. I smiled. 
There was no reason to answer a question that 
had never been seriously put. The girl with the 
heliotrope bow knew me too well to fear a rival 
in such bourgeois splendour. As a commentary, 
I gave one careless glance along the course of the 
procession, and then let my gaze return to its old 
resting-place. All that that quarter of a mile 
stood for—ambition, riches, popular applause—I 
could turn my back upon for a single smile. The 
girl looked down the street in the other direction. 
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I misunderstood the action at first, and thought 
my boldness had given offence; but its tre- 
mendous significance soon flashed upon me. She 
was counting the files of the rear escort. With 
miserly affection she was numbering the last 
seconds of our interview. This was all that passed 
between us. The lover awoke, and, dismounting 
from the seat in the window, handed his mistress 
back into the room. I raised my hat, but she did 
not bow. Just as the gloom of the office was about 
to absorb her, she turned round and waved a small 
handkerchief. The girl’s way was the best. It 
was wiser to close the episode with a farewell than 
to attempt the mockery of a merely formal ac- 
quaintance. 

When I found myself back again in my friend’s 
office, I laughed and talked wildly. I believe I 
said that the Show was not equal to those of 
previous years, or some remark of that kind. 

“Vou are not well,’ said my friend, alarmed 
as much by my manner as by the words. 
“Tt was more dangerous out there than you 
expected ?”’ 

“‘ Much,” I replied. 

“Tie down. You will soon get over it,” he 
added cheeringly. 

‘‘ Tt is better as it is,” I replied, meaning that I 
would have the malady remain at its worst. My 
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friend took the remark as a declaration of con- 
valescence, and worried me no further. 

On the Monday after the Show, I was talking 
to a bank clerk at the corner of Lombard Street. 
My interest in him was enhanced by the fact that 
he was employed in the very building at the third- 
floor window of which I had so persistently stared. 
While we were standing there a flaxen-haired man, 
whose face I recollected, came up, and our com- 
mon friend, needlessly, I thought, made us known. 
The newcomer made some fatuous remarks, and 
went away laughing boisterously. 

‘“‘ A merry soul,” I said bitterly. 

‘‘ You have no perception,”’ said the bank clerk 
“or you would have detected that that gaiety was 
put on. Wilson has just had his engagement 
broken off, and he wishes to repel the suspicion 
that he is the injured party. It must have been 
very sudden. He had his sweetheart up at the 
office on Friday, to look at the Lord Mayor’s 
Show.” ; 

“TI believe I saw her,’ I replied carelessly ; 
‘““she was dressed in green.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the bank clerk; 
“she was dressed in black, and wore a heliotrope 
bow.” 
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ing all the characteristics of careful workmanship.” 


LONG LIVE THE KING. 55s. 

THe A FE Press.— It i , 
ee = ebenpet ie pened nece s pepe that Mr, Boothby’s 
A PRINCE OF SWINDLERS. 5s. 


Tuz Scorsman.— Of absorbing interest. The exploits are descri 
in an enthralling vein.” 8 P e described 
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GUY BOOTHBY—continued 
A MAKER OF NATIONS. 5s. 


Tur Spectator.—‘ ‘A Maker of Nations’ enables us to understand 
Mr. Boothby’s vogue. It has no lack of movement or incident.” 


THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER. 55s. 


Tur Daity TreLvecrapa.— Mr. Guy Boothby’s name on the title. 
page of a novel carries with it the assurance of a good story to follow.” 


LOVE MADE MANIFEST. 5s. 


Tur Dairy TELEGRAPH.—‘ A powerful and impressive romance. One 
of those tales of exciting adventure in the confection of which Mr. Boothby 


{fs not excelled by any novelist of the day.” 
PHAROS THE EGYPTIAN. 5s. 


Tur ScoTsMAN.— This powerful novel is weird, wonderful, and soul- 
thrilling. There never was in this world so strange and wonderful a love 
story.” 

ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE. 5s. 

Tur British WEEKLY.—“ This stirring tale ranks next to ‘Dr. Nikola’ 
in the list of Mr. Boothby’s novels. It is an excellent piece of workman- 
ship, and we can heartily recommend ta 


THE LUST OF HATE. ‘55s. 
Tue Datty Grapuic.— Mr. Boothby gives place to no one in what 
might be called dramatic interest, so whoever wants dramatic interest let 


him read ‘The Lust of Hate.’ ” 
THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 5s. 


Tur Bristror Mercury.— Unquestionably the best work we have 
yet seen from the pen of Mr. ony Boothby, ... ‘The Fascination of 
the King’ is one of the books of the season.” 


DR. NIKOLA. 5s. 
THE ScoTsMAN.—“ One hairbreadth escape succeeds another with 
rapidity that scarce leaves the reader breathing space.... A story 
ingeniously invented and skilfully told.” 
THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 5s. 
THE YORKSHIRE Post.—' A more exciting romance no man could 
reasonably ask for.” 
A BID FOR FORTUNE. 5s. 


Tur MANCHESTER Courrer.—‘ It is impossible to give any idea of the 
verve and brightness with which the story is told. The most original 


novel of the year.” 
IN STRANGE COMPANY. 5s. 
Woritp.— A capital novel. It has the quality of life and stir 
ei carry the reader with curiosity unabated to the end.” Z 
Pe § 
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GUY BOOTHBY—continued 
THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 5s. 


Tur MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ A story full of action, life, and drama- 
tic interest. There is a vigour and a power of illusion about it that raises 
it quite above the level of the ordinary novel of adventure.” 


BUSHIGRAMS. 5s. 


Tue MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Intensely interesting. Forces from 
us, by its powerful artistic realism, those choky sensations which it should 
be the aim of the human writer to elicit, whether in comedy or tragedy. 


SHEILAH McLEOD. 5s. 

Mr. W. L. Atpen in THE New York Times.—“ Mr. Boothby can 
crowd more adventure into asquare foot of canvas than any other novelist.” 
DR. NIKOLA’S EXPERIMENT. 55s. 

Illustrated by Sidney Cowell. 


THE MAN OF THE CRAG. 55s. 


L. G. MOBERLY 
FORTUNE’S FOUNDLING. 6s. 


Morninc LEADER.—“ Miss L. G. Moberly is, as our readers are aware, 
an extremely skilful weaver of mysteries, and remarkably successful in 
keeping up interest in them.” 


A WAIF OF DESTINY. 6s. 


Ir1sH INDEPENDENT.—‘‘ A work which bids fair to eclipse even the most 
successful of the many deservedly popular works of fiction she has written.” 


PHYLLIS. 6s. 


THE Scotsman.— The book, clearly constructed and agreeably written, 
is always interesting as a story and in its drawing of womanly character.”’ 


CHRISTINA. 6s. 


Tue Dairy TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ Mrs. L. G. Moberley’s story runs very 
pleasantly along familiar grooves. It is a pretty, simply-told tale, which 
will delight this popular author’s many readers.” 


HIS LITTLE GIRL. 6s: 
Tue DeRBysHirE Times.—‘ It is charmingly written, a robust story, 
with a well-defined plot through which runs a vein of mystery and romance.”’ 


VIOLET DUNSTAN. 6s. 


A distinctly pleasing romance, full of incident and cleverly told, which 
will delight this popular author’s many readers. 
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JOSEPH HOCKING 
THE PRINCE OF THIS WORLD. 33s. 6d. 


Tue FinanciAL Times.—‘‘ A strong knowledge of human nature, for 
which Mr. Hocking is famous, is well portrayed in the pages of this novel, 
and this, in conjunction with the interesting nature of the plot, renders it 
particularly successful. The book will be appreciated by novel readers.” 


ROGER TREWINION. 3s. 6d. 

T. P.’s WEEKLY.—‘‘ It is a foregone conclusion that Mr, Hocking will 
always have a good story to tell. ‘ Roger Trewinion’ can stand forth 
with the best, a strong love interest, plenty of adventure, an atmosphere 
of superstition, and Cornwall as the scene.” 


THE COMING OF THE KING. 3s. 6d. 

Tur GLascow Hreratp.—‘ Mr. Hocking’s imagination is fertile, and 
his skill in the arrangement of incident far above the average, and there is 
an air of reality in all his writing which is peculiarly charming.” 


ESAU. 3s. 6d. 

Tur OutLoox.— Remarkable for the dramatic power with which the 
scenes are drawn and the intense human interest which Mr. Hocking has 
woven about his characters. ‘Esau’ is sure to be one of the novels of 


the season.” 


GREATER LOVE. 3s. 6d. 

Tur NEwcastLe CHRONICLE.—“ Though of a totally different character 
from ‘ Lest We Forget,’ Mr. Hocking’s latest story is entitled to take rank 
along with that fine romance.” 


LEST WE FORGET. 3s. 6d. 

Pupiic Opinion.— His story is quite as good as any we have read of 
the Stanley Weyman’s school, and presents an excellent picture of the 
exciting times of Gardiner and Bonner.” 


AND SHALL TRELAWNEY DIE?) - 35.7 6d: 

Tue WEEKLY Sun.—“ An engaging and fascinating romance. The 
reader puts the story down with a sigh, and wishes there were more of 
these breezy Cornish uplands, for Mr. Joseph Hocking’s easy style of 
natrative does not soon tire.” 

JABEZ EASTERBROOK. 3s. 6d. 

Tur Rocx.—‘ Real strength is shown in the sketches, of which that 

of Brother Bowman is most prominent. In its way it is delightful.” 


THE WEAPONS OF MYSTERY. 3s. 6d. 
‘ Weapons of Mystery ” is a singularly powerful story of occult influ- 
ences and of their exertion for evil purposes. 
ZILLAH : A ROMANCE. 3s. 6d. +4 
Tue SpECTATOR.—'‘ The drawing of some of the characters indicates 


ession by Mr. Hocking of a considerable gift of humour. The 
nA of his hank indicate that he takes a genuine interest in the deeper 


problems of the day.” 
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JOSEPH HOCKING—continued 
THE MONK OF MAR-SABA. 33s. 6d. 


Tue Star.—‘ Great power and thrilling interest... . The scenery 
of the Holy Land has rarely been so vividly described as in this charming 
book of Mr. Hocking’s.” 


THE PURPLE ROBE. 3s. 6d. 

Tue Qurrn.—“ It is exceedingly clever, and excites the reader’s interest 
and brings out the powerful nature of the clever young minister. This 
most engrossing book challenges comparison with the brilliance of Lothair.” 


THE SCARLET WOMAN. 3s. 6d. 


Tue Mersopist Recorper.— This is Mr. Hocking’s strongest and 
best book. We advise every one to read it. The plot is simple, compact 
and strenuous; the writing powerful.” 


ALL MEN ARE LIARS. 3s. 6d. 

Tue CuristTian Wortp.—“This is a notable book. Thoughtful 
people will be fascinated by its actuality, its fearlessness, and the insight 
it gives into the influence of modern thought and literature upon the 
minds and morals of our most promising manhood.” 


ISHMAEL PENGELLY: AN OUTCAST. 3s. 6d. 
Tur ATHEN&%UM.—‘ The book is to be recommended for the dramatic 
effectiveness of some of the scenes. The wild, half-mad woman is always 


icturesque wherever she appears, and the rare self-repression of her son 
is admirably done,” 


THE STORY OF ANDREW FAIRFAX. 3s. 6d. 
THE MANCHESTER EXAMINER.—“ Rustic scenes and characters are 
drawn with free, broad touches, without Mr. Buchanan’s artificiality, 


and, if we may venture to say it, with more realism than Mr. Hardy’s 
country pictures.” 


THE BIRTHRIGHT. 3s. 6d. 

Tue Spectator.—‘ ‘ The Birthright’ is, in its way, quite as well 
constructed, as well written, and as full of incident as any story that 
has come from the pen of Sir Conan Doyle or Mr. Stanley Weyman.” 


MISTRESS NANCY MOLESWORTH. 3s. 6d. 

Tur ScotsMAn.—“‘ ‘ Mistress Nancy Molesworth’ is as charming a 
story of the kind as could be wished, and it excels in literary workman- 
ship as well as in imaginative vigour and daring invention,” 


FIELDS OF FAIR RENOWN. 3s. 6d. 


_THE Dunper ADVERTISER.—‘ Mr. Hocking has produced a work which 
his readers of all classes will appreciate. . . . There are exhibited some 
of the most beautiful aspects of disposition,” 


GOD AND MAMMON. $35. 6d. 


Tue LirERARY WorLp.—“ The hero of Mr. Hocking’s latest novel is a 
clever young country lawyer. The story is vigorously told, his struggles, 
his success and his love affairs are vividl y described, while a strong religious 
tone pervades the book.” 
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MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON 
THE BRIDE OF DUTTON MARKET. 6s. 


Cork Examiner.—“ Mrs. Leighton is the author of many sensational novels, 
but the latest production of her pen surpasses any of her previous works.” 


HER MARRIAGE LINES. 6s. 

Can be safely recommended to those who like their fiction hot and strong 
and full of sensation of the more robust sort. Marie Connor Leighton has 
proved herself one of our cleanest and most prolific weavers of sensational 
A rey and ‘‘ Her Marriage Lines’ shows no diminution of her inventive 

aculties. 


AN EYE FOR AN EYE. 6s. 
Tuer Fincuiry Press.—‘‘ We predict a great success for ‘An Eye for 
an Eye.’ It certainly deserves it.” 


DEEP WATERS. © 6s. 
Tue DuNDEE ADVERTISER.—“ A story that admits of no breathing space 
from start to finish.” 


THE MISSING MISS RANDOLPH. 6s. 
Marie C. Leighton has done full justice to her reputation as a writer of 
highly sensational and dramatic fiction. 


THE TRIANGLE. 6s. 

Tur CommMENnTaTor.—‘ Altogether a most powerful and well-written 
novel; and one likely to maintain a permanently conspicuous position 
upon every library list.” 


EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS. 
IN LOVE’S LAND. 6s. 


Tur READING STANDARD.—‘‘ The many readers of Miss Rowlands’ 
stories will find her latest volume even more delightful than its predeces- 
sors. It is a well-written romance, wholesome and pleasant to read, and 
decidedly entertaining, for the interest is well sustained to the end.” 


CARLTON’S WIFE. 6s. 

Tue Morninc Post.—‘ Miss Rowlands is certainly to be congratulated 
on ‘Carlton’s Wife.’ The story is far more convincing than usual, and 
the subsidiary characters are attractively drawn.” 


THE ROSE OF LIFE. 6s. 
Aremarkably fine love story, cleverly developed, and fascinating through- 
out. 


THROUGH WEAL, THROUGH WOE. 6s. 


A well-written romance, wholesome and pleasant to read, and decidedly 
entertaining. Every line is readable, and it glows with interest from cover 


to cover. 
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TWO SHILLING NET NOVELS. 


HE issue of these copyright novels by pspular present-day 
writers at the low price of 2s. net represents a remarkable 
development in publishing. The names of the authors are sufficient 
guarantee of the quality of the stories, and the books are produced 
in a style fully equal to that of more expensive volumes—cloth 
bound, with artistic picture-wrapper in colours, and with frontis- 
piece and other illustrations. 


LAWRENCE CLAVERING . 4 A. E. W. Mason 


MY LADY ROTHA . . . STANLEY WEYMAN 
LIMITATIONS . x ; ; : E. F. BENSON 
THE GOVERNORS . ‘ .E. P. OPPENHEIM 
AN EYE FOR AN EYE - : . WM. LE QuUEUX 
ROGER TREWINION : : . JOSEPH HOCKING 
HALF A HERO 5 ‘ j . ANTHONY HOPE 
AYESHA ‘‘ The Return of She’’. H. RipER HAGGARD 
A STUDY IN SCARLET . : A. ConAN DoyYLE 
COMEDIES OF COURTSHIP ‘ . ANTHONY Hope 
FOR ENGLAND : : ‘ - MoricE GERARD 
JEANNE OF THE MARSHES . . E. P. OPPENHEIM 
TO LEEWARD . . A . F. Marion CRAWFORD 
MR. MARX’S SECRET ‘ ‘ . E. P. OPPENHEIM 
LADY BARBARITY . “ : : J. C. SNAITH 
AS WE FORGIVE THEM . ‘ . Wm. LE QuUEUX 
HAWTREY’S DEPUTY ‘ é HAROLD BINDLOSS 
MR. WITT’S WIDOW . ‘ . ANTHONY Hope 
THE PEER AND THE WOMAN . E. P. OPPENHEIM 
THE UNKNOWN LADY . . Justus M. ForMAN 
SYLVIA’S CHAUFFEUR  . ; : Louis TRACY 


LORD STRANLEIGH, PHILANTHROPIST RoBERT BARR 
A MILLIONAIRE OF YESTERDAY . E. P. OppENHEIM 
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